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For the Commonwealth. 
y LITTLE JENNY. 
; BY HENRY PYMN. 


Press the sweet lips together— 
They've no word more to say ; 

Press the sweet eyes together— 
They look no love to day ; 


Lay the sweet hands together— 
' Sweet bonds that no longer enthrall, 
Lay the sweet feet together, 
They run no more at my call ; 


Put the sweet curls together 

To glisten no more in the sun— 
Put the sweet curls together 

And leave to me only one, 


Only this, to kiss and to kiss 

When my heart is like to break— 
Put the sweet curls together, 

To pillow no more my cheek! 

* * * * . 
Darling, you so loved the flowers, 

Yet hold them so loosely now: 
Can it be that in lovelier bowers 

Thou'rt careless of us below ? 


O Jenny, my life, my child! 

These cold lips with kisses T smother. 
O Jenny, my brain will go wild! 

Ob! answer the cry of a mother! 


The robin this morning was here, 
And the sparrow again I heard: 

Yet listened no longer the ear 
Which welcomed the earliest bird. 


Ab: how could the robin sing 

When no answering shout he found ! 
Or tloat on a joyous wing, 

And her little feet so bound! 


Don’t bury her, please, very deep, 
Nor drop any stones on the cover. 

She will sinile, 1 think, in her sleep, 
At my step on the grass above her. 


No! not too deep—too deep— 
Too far from the blossoming clover ; 
She will smile, ay! e’en in this sleep, 
At my kiss on the grass above her. 


And throw in the flowers above— 
*Twould grieve her to miss them so— 
They ever seemed glad of her love, 
And are doubly akin to her now. 
0 God! with her earliest breath 
I gave her to Thee that morn 
When, close by the gates of Death 
My own little darling was born. 
And now to the same dark gate 
1 come with more sorrow and pain, 
And here with my darling I wait 
To give her to Thee again ! 
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FAR AWAY. 


BY JOUN A. DORGAN. 


We whom Fate asunder tore,— 
Shall we 

Will not the iron beart repenting, 
Ope at last the prison door? 

Will not the iron hand relenting,— 
Will not the fron hand unclasp, 
Till all be shivered in its grasp ? 

Where, Oh! where is my true love? 
I have questioned night aud day, 
And the only words they say 
Are the sad words, Far away ! 


Far away ! 


meet again no more ? 


Fur away 
We whom Fate asunder rent,— 
Must we dwell in banishment, 
And hide from alien eyes the aching 
That will not cease till life be spent, 
Still smiling whilst our hearts are breaking,— 
Still smiling lift the poisoned bow], 
And draw the dagger from the soul? 
Where, Oh 
I have questioned night and day, 


where is my true love? 


And the only words they say 
Are the sad words, Far away! 


Far away! Far away! 


or they fear as dangerous speculation, in otr 
theology or our politics, I call mankind to bear 
witness that there is no child so humble that he 
| may not be taught in all. the learning of the 
| sehools, no citizen so poor that he may not aspire 
to any of the rewards of merit or bonorable ex- 
| ertion, not one so weak as to fall below the equal 
| protection of equal laws, nor one so lofty as to 
challenge their restraints; no church or bishop 
| able to impose creedorritualon the unconvinced 
| conscience; no peaceful, pious worship which is 
‘unprotected by the State. Thus liberty stands, 
' and the law supports liberty; popular educa- 


‘tion lends intelligence to law, ar.d gives order- 


‘to liberty ; whift religion, unfettered by human 
| arbitration between the soul of man and throne 
‘of the Infinite, is left free to impress the indi- 
, vidual conscience with. all the sanction of its 

supreme behests and of its celestial teachings. 


| We pass over a lengthy portion of the Ad- 
; dress of which we could convey no adequate 
idea by any attempt atasummary. We give 
|the concluding passages of this magnificent 
‘oration in extenso: 


gentlemen, that it cannot be un- 


1D 


| Tam sure 


| becoming, nor out of place, in this assembly of 


| representative men, whether of the industry or 
the dignity of the New England States, to ap- 
peal to the lofty desires of a worthy and truly 
aspiring ambition. You would not permit me 
to suggest a selfish policy. You would not be 
patient with a narrow or merely sectional aim. 

Nor ean I content myself with imagining a 
future which does not include the uses and the 
glories of that cultivation of intellectual and 
moral life which is the sure foundation of Na- 
tional immortality. I read but recently with 
full heart and eyes suffuse, the glowing tribute 
of a modern philosophic writer, to the services 
rendered by ancient Greece, by the cultivation of 
Lettets and Art, to the happiness and wélfare 
of all mankind. Let me repeat to you the lan- 
guage of his eulogy, and, as you listen, let 
every patriot heart ask of itself whether any 
fume can be so proud as that which recognizes 
the debt of nations and ages to the culture and 
intellect of a people centuries after the end of 
their career. More than that, when the sug- 
gestion of Marathon shall bring to mind our own 
struggle for National existence, inquire of’ his- 
tory whether a nation has ever been suffered 
to fall and die so long as that principle was pre- 
served and cherished in its own conscious life 
which was the essential principle of its beauty 
and its power. 

“I well remember,” he says, “in early boy- 
hood being laughingly asked my opinion of the 
relative importance of Marathon and Water- 
loo, and to me, to whom everything later than 
Greece and Rome was at that time a cipher in 
historical calculation, but one answer was _pos- 
sible. I doubt if I should now remodel my ver- 
dict. What was the day of Marathon as an 
element in the history of man? Was it the 
brilliant struggle of some mountain tribe against 
the wild ravages of some ancient Zenghis or 
Timgur ? Gentlemen, it was the cause of the 
world which was perilled that day. 
nies of ages hung tremblingly. upon every blow 
of these gallant men of Attica. When, as the 
old historian tells us, the soldier covered with 
the dust of that immortal field, rushed into the 
Athenian Assembly with his Chairete! Chairo- 
men! [Rejoice! We all rejoice!) and fell 
dead of his wounds as he gasped the words, he 
spoke a message to which the civilization of 
aves was to be the echo or the answer. 

*Had the despot of Western Asia been as suc- 
cessful as his Turkish copyist two thousand 
years later; had he gained his footing in Greece 
at that hour, and flooded with his slaves the soil 
in which were deposited the seeds of the world’s 
advancement,*the civilization of Kurope had 
been adjourned-for centuries. Homer and the 
early lightnings of the Lyric Muse would have 
been perhaps irrecoyerably lost; no age of 
Pericles would have placed Athens where she 
is in your hearts; her borrowed Jight would 
never have taught Romans to think and feel as 
well as act; and the spirit would not have ex- 
isted which, evoked from its sepulchre in codex 
and palimpsest, was in the fifteenth and. six- 
teenth centuries once more incarnated in mod- 
ern form, and became the vivitying principle 
of the literature of Italy, France, Germany and 
England.” 

Moved by the inspiration of a theme so noble, 
an example so illustrious, mindful of the audi- 
ence before me; not disturbed by the presence 
of this grand display of material substances 
(which might seem to put away or postpone a 
thought belonging so much to the imagination, 
as well as to the reason)—I appeal to vou in 
the very capacity in which you are associated, 
to encourage by the influence of your socicty a 
culture of the intellect, here in New England, 
which shall be Athenian, universal. 

T believe that he would greatly underrate the 
New England mind and character, who should 
suspect these views and aspirations of over- 
shooting either the ovcasion or the people. I 
am sure that they must reach the judgment and 
command the sympathy of the most practical as 
well as the most ideal. And LT am sure that 
we shall see the hili-sides and waste lands of 
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GOVERNOR ANDREW. 
The New Ei 


Springticld last week, was a great success. 


aland Agricultural Pair held at 
Or 


the tourth and closing day his Excellency, Gov- | 


ernor Andrew, delivered an elaborate and elo- 


quent address, Which will be one of the best | 


anembered among the speaker’s contributions 
We 


trast that this great oration, revised and hand- 


tothe records of American eloquence. 


somely printed, will be issued in the form of a 
pamphlet for preservation. 
rangements, a large number ef copies would 
find circulation in’ Engliw, and would be 
eagerly sought for by 
dom and aduiirers of New England in the old 
country. We regret we cannot make room tor 
the entire address. After a fine exposition of 
the material resources, growth and prosperity 
of New England, Gov. Andrew paid a just 
tribute to that untaltering maintenance of Free- 
dom which has been the prime glory of New 
England trom the commencement of its history 
to the present tine: 

For nearly two centuries and a half already 
have her people kept the vestal-fire of personal 
and public diberty brightly burning in ber hetle 
town-democracBs. Obedient to order, and 
practising indusioy. as well as loving individual 


freedom, they have ac quired at last an instinet | 
tes between license and liberty, | 


which discrimin 

. * , 
betwee e passion of the hour and the solemn 
adjudicaions of law. They poss ss the tradi- 


tious of Lil erty, Laey inherit leos ot vyoverne- | 


meat, they bear aboutin their ood and in 
their bone the unconscious tenden. ies of ‘each, 
Which rise almost to the dignity. et recolec- 
tions, and Which are more emphatic avd more 
permanent than opinions. By ot 
more than seven gencratious. they have acquired 
their tiths and their 


he reoht 


and held in tree te. ure 
possessions. 
Phe dignity of the freehold, the sacredness 


of the tamily, the solemnity of reliseus oblige a | 


tion, the anport ince of de veloping ie Guccliect 
by education, the rightful authority of govern- 
ment, the righttulness of property tairly earned 
or inherite!, as flowing from the inahenabile 
seli-ownership of man and the impreseriptible 
rights of human nature; the freedom of wer- 
ship, the idea of human duty, expanded and 
entorced by the consciousiess Of an immortal 
nature, are alike deeply Crile dded in the tradi- 


tions and coi.vietions of the jimmense and gon- | 


trolling majority of eur people. 
It there as aught which men deem radicalism, 


Under proper ar- | 


the frie.ds of Free-} 


| New Eogtand green with vines, white with 


lharvests, or crowded by herds and flock—and 


luever until then—when beauty and use, under 
the guidance of progressive science, tempered 
by careful experience, shall raise our agricultur- 
al lite above the low estate of drudgery or ac- 
cident, tothe dignity and attractions of an art. 
The farmer's land will increase in value, and 
‘rural employment command the devotion of 
linen and women, who will beth borrow and 
| lend adornment to the pursuit, when the toil of 
‘farming shall be universally relieved and cano- 
bled by those lofty mcitements which stimulate 
the intellect and awaken the soul. 

In order to a more profound love for rural 
affairs and industry, men need amore protound 
i knowledge—a knowledge which the nind itself’ 
}will feelin the invigoration of its powers and in 
the awakening of its curiosity. ts order to a 
better and more prosperous rural and farming 
lite, we must have that life itself intrinsically 

richer and more free. 

} We know that since the Board of Agriculture 
was established in England under the auspices 
of Wiliam Pitt, in 1793, since the sctentilie la- 


i 


bors of Sir Humphrey Davy in the direction of 


agricultural chemistry which that Board  pro- 
moted. the face of England has changed as if 
by a charm. 

‘Improvements in husbandry have muitiplied 
the quantity and value of her agricultural pro- 
}duets many fold. A hundred acres which used 
to produce an annual average of forty tous will 
now produce more than fourteen times forty 


zation. 

The progress made in the thritt of farming, 
ithe development of the capacity of soils, in the 
productiveness of labor: and capital devoted to 
acriculture at home is manifest, even to obser- 
vation as superficial as my own, and to the 
| comparison of points of ume net more than 

thirty years apart. But it you compare the 
facts as they were seen in England, for exam- 
ple, where science and skill have been most as- 
siduously invoked by the owners and cultivators 
of the land, with the corresponding facts of to- 


day, taking the last century or a century aud 


a halt as a fick for comparison, and with what 
“iniraculous organ” dovs the voice of science 
speak her vindication. 

Phe cultivation of the best grasses, the intro- 
)duttion of their choice varieties of the culture 
and perfecting of roots and vegetables adapted 
to the use of domestic animals. may be said to 
have recreated the ishind, ‘The ox, the horse, 
the sheep, are scarcely the same affimals they 
, were in the time of William aed Mary, when 
the average weight in gross of the neat cattle 
sold in Smithfield merket did net exeeed three 
{hundred and seventy pounds each, and of sheep 
| did not exceed twenty pounds each, against an 


average weicht of similar animals now produced 
in England and sold in the same markets, equal 
to wight hundred pounds for neat cattle and 
eighty pounds for sheep. 

The value of improvements in the mere im- 
plements used as the machinery and tools of ag- 
riculture, which improvements are themselves 
illustrations of the applications of science to 
practical farming, is beyond human calculation. 
The single operation of ploughing, as itis af- 
fected by modern improvements in the plough, 
,is one of those which will oceur to all farmers 
.as having received, within the memory of the 

migldle-aged agriculturist, a conspicuous ameli- 
oration. The savings in the expense of teams 
in this country, oecasioned by those improve- 
ments within the last twenty-five years, have 
been estimated at not less than $10,000,000 an- 
nually, with an additional annual saving equal 
to $1,000,000 in the cost of ploughs, while the 
' better quality,of the work done tells directly on 
the productiveness of the crops, to the amount 
of many millions of dollars more. 

| The tendency of young men to seek other 
| than rural employments is partially balanced al- 
ready by the tendency of their fathers to return | 
|tothem. And why may we not hope to see the | 
time when the attractions of better nrethods of , 


England, to protest against the outrage of send- 
ing forth the Alabama. 

It is, however, most interesting to me to-see 
these seats of liberal learning—the counter- 
‘parts of Oxford and Cambridge —rising on this 
side of the Atlantic. It is true our great Uni- 
versities in Europe are ancient indeed. Our 
colleges have existed for five or six centuries ; 
but in this country the visitor sees everywhere 
similar institutions, which exhibit the same 
spirit of devotion to literature and science as in 
the mother country. This has served to bind 
the two nations together. May [ not hope that 
when this evil hour is passed, England and 
America may be again and more strongly 
united, not by intelligence and learning and 
science alone, but by those bonds of affection 
and high principle which are unfailing and en- 

during ? 
It is true there have been causes of estrange- 


ment, and T am afraid that in this great strug- | 


gle you have teo much reason to complain, not 


jonly of a want of sympathy, but also of’ posi- 


tive antipathy. But this is not true of the 
whole people ; it is true only of certain classes, 
and that it is true of them I most deeply regret. 

When the Prince of Wales visited this coun- 
try, he was received by you, not only with kind- 


The desti- | 


‘culture and a higher agricultural art shall win, ness and courtesy, but with cordiality and en- 
the best, most capable and aspiving of our ; thusiasm, and you might have hoped that 
youth to the country and the farm, against the ‘throughout England a deep sympathy would 
allurements of traffic and the town. {| have been manifested in ‘behalf of your cause. 
| The welfare of the poorest tiller of the soil, | Unhappily dark clouds have now come between 
‘and. that of the richest, are alike concerned in, us which [ trust time may dispel. 
|the progress and development of the agricul-| | You must not think, however, that the nation 
tural art. Comfort and beauty wait alike for is against you, though it were ille for me to 
‘both. Iam sure that no man will feel other-) deny that the privileged classes, our aristocracy 
| wise than grateful to his richer neighbor who and clergy, have been opposed to you in this 
pours out upon the ground a generous expendi- , strugzle. You have been a standing menace 
ture of his wealth in experimental farming or in to them, not in a military sense, but in a moral 
ornamental culture. For the experiment is} and political sense. Their instinet teaches 
! tried for mankind as well as for himself, and the | this, no matter what their lips may say. They 
‘landscape made more picturesque by his taste | know that your principles are certain to en- 
smiles as well for the cottager as for him. dure; they know that their doom is linked 
Gentlemen ofthe New England Agricultural | with the destiny of this nation, and that it is 
Society, it is due“to vou that I should not close opening a political future which shall overthrow 
these remarks without rendering my respectful! all their schemes of power, Ido not say that 
acknowledgments of the honor, great, but not | they could not feel otherwise than they do, but 
earned by any merit of my own, of standing | it would be unnatural that they should, while 
to-day in this place and of speaking as in some | they realize so keenly the tendency of your in- 
sense your organ. As a recognition of the pa-j stitutions. The feeling is not one of malignity, 
ternal care extended by the Commonwealth, but of natural opposition to your political views 
through the agency of its Board of Agriculture | and theories of government... .. : 
and ot its fostering legislation to kindred asso-| The London Telegraph is the great paper 
ciations and to the great interests of husbandry, of the middle class. It has a circulation 
'I accept it as an earnest of constant and loyal; nearly treble that of the London Tines. 
| good will which T trust may continue forever | It has been against the war, but not in 
between the government and the cultivators of | hostility to this country and its free in- 
that art which is the parent of every other. [j stitutions; and such is the character of much 
congratulate you, Mr. President, and your of the war talk that you read. I have now 
worthy associates, on the triumphant success with me, I believe, a letter from one whom you 
lwhich has attended the inauguration of your know to be one of the*best friends of America, 
institution. my honored friend Mr. Bright. His sorrow at 
It is a suecess won by your fidelity and intel-| the calamities that have overwhelmed you, is 
ligent zeal. I trust I may not seem to pass the | almost anguish. He is truly a most cordial 
i boundaries of my place on this platform, if in friend to this nation. Others may feel with 
|these words of CMtdictiok T assume to speak equal strength that this war is a calamity, and: 
| your acknowledements, as well as those of the | express that teeling, and yet they nay be, like 
| people of Massachusetts, tor the illustration and | him, the friends of your cause. 
interest imparted to this oecasion, and for the; But let us come down a little further in the 
honor it enjoys in the presence and co-opera-; strata of English society ; let us come down to 
tion of those who represent our sister States, | the masses, the lower middle class, as we call 
May the golden ehain become brighter and; them, among whom are a great number of non- 
strengthened whf*h binds these our sister Com- | conformists, who are as a class, friendly to this 
mon wealths in the accord of affectionate unity. | country, whether actually in favor of the war I 
May a like intelligence, freedom and happiness | cannot say. , 
visit the homes and possess the hearts of the Of the intelligent laborers, the mechanics, 
whole people of every section and every com-! and working men in our large cities and towns, 
munity, sothat every home shall exult, ere ‘there are few indeed whose hearts are not 
long, in the sheltering and victorious power of | With you in sympathy, few indeed have not fol- 
a government whose symbol shail be the flag of’; lowed your fortunes, and trom the moment 
our fathers, the secret of whose strength shall | when the broad issue was made between ftree- 
be found in a central and intelligent Union, on dom and slavery, they, in spite of great suf- 
the foundation of impartial liberty, as that com- | fering and great temptations, have warmly and 








mon inheritance of human nature. steadily adhered to your side. We alone have 
been able to hold great public meetings, and 
the enemies of your cause have tried in vain to 
hold such meetings. 

I dare not trust myself to speak what [ think 
of the London Times. “Trust me, that it docs 
not represent the feelings of the nation, and its 
utterances are not the voice of the English peo- 
ve. It has been sold by the editor, tor what 
e regards as a sullicient compensation, invita- 
tions to aristocratic houses and the patronage 
of aristocratic socicty. 

I trust that these institutions will have an 
influence to awaken the whispering of kindly 
and social feeling between us, when this terrible 
strugele shall be ended. 

The President to-day urged vou to be liberal 
in sustaining this University. ‘This should meet 





In behalf of such a Union and such a Gov-' 
ernment, a People like those of New England | 
will continue in the future as they have done in 
; thé past, by the methods of Peace and in the 
Shock of arms, to struggle against every foe, un- 
conscious of dismay and despising temptation, | 
|For the preservation of our nationality they 

have, like their brethren inother sections, ac- 
cepted the sad appeal to arms. For the sake of 
maintaining government and order and public 
liberty, the loyal men of the Union have not 
ishunned the arbitrament of war. Lovers of 
| peace and haters of discord, we of New Eng- 
land are slow to draw the blade, but we are 
islower still to yield to the infamy which must 
i blast a common ¢ause, or to that infirmity of 
{ purpose which grows tired of a grand and mo- 
i\mentous duty because it tasks our manhood or 
our faith. 





confer their blessings upon all classes of socicty. 





To protect the printing-press, the plough. the 
‘anchor, the loom, the cradle, the fireside, and 
ithe altar, the rights of labor, the earnings of in- 
dustry, the security and peace of home, if it 
must be, we can wield the sword, nor return it 
hastily to its wonted scabbard. For the brand 
of War becomes then the sacred emblem of 
every Duty and every Hope. 
“The sword !—a name of dread, yet when 

Upon the freeman’s thigh ‘tis bound, 
While for his altar and his hearth, 
While for the land that gave him birth, 

The war-drums roll, the trumpets sound, 
How sacred is it then! 
Wheuever for the Truth and Right 
Tt flashes in the van of fight— 
Whether in some wild mountain-pass, 
As that where fell Leovidas— 
Or on some sterfe plain, and stern, 
A Marston or a Banneckburn, 
Or ‘mid fierce crags and bursting rills, 
The Switzer’s Alps, gray Tyrol’s hills— 
Or, as when sunk the Arumada s pride, 
It gleams above the siermy tide — 

Still, still, whene er the batile-word 
Is Liberty, 
For justice and their native land, 


when men do stand 


Then Heaven bless the sword!” 
~~. -@- ‘ eS 
PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH AND EX- 
SECRETARY CHASE, . 
At the Brown University Centenary. 
srown University, Providence, Rhode Island, 





j}celebrated its hundredth anniversary on Tues- 
day. Ex-Gov. Clifford, of New Bedtord, pre- 
‘sided at the alumni meeting. President Sears 
‘delivered a learned and able address on the 
| history of the University. 

| The usual dinner toliowed. 
delivered by Judge Clifford, H. G. Jones, Esq., 


Speeches were 


lof Philadelphia, and Dr. Wayland, who, in the | 
course of his remarks, dealt principally with) 


} . : . - . 
ithe history of the University. 
The presiding officer remarked that there 


jtution, which might boast of real antiquity, to 


jwhich gentleman we as a country were much | 
lindebted for a timely and kindly word ata time | 
' ' 
'when such words were most needed by America | 


‘in her great straggle—uitered, too, when they , 


}were worth something and cost something. In 
‘behalf of his callege and himself, the Chairman 
‘bad the supreme satisfaction of asking the as- 
;sembly to listen to Pror. GOLDWIN SMiin, 


‘et the University of Oxford, England. 


This anmouncement was seconded by hearty 


‘applause. 

1 Jo response, Prof. Smith, who was imper- 
tectly heard where the reporters sat, was un- 
derstood to say in substance — 


I mest heartily thank vou for the compliment 
‘you have kindly paid me, and the great Uni- 
jversity—the elder sister of this institation, 
;whom I have the honor to serve. I am no 
| practised orator myself. I am a student, not 
‘an orator, and the only public meeting it has 

been my privilege to adress was the great 
| meeting in the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, 


i ~ . * +)? low ‘esent a represe Ative f a sister J tI- 
fons of food for cattle and material for fertile |W Pres nt a representative of a sister dna: | 


; Our great Universities of, Oxford and Cam- 
| bridge are, perhaps, over-endowed. We are 
| placed by our wealth too mach above the ne- 
| cessiies Of our position: but it is a great thing 
‘to be placed above the mere needs of the hour ; 
; we should be able to raise ourselves above the 
| tide-of busy life, to a purer and higher air. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the honor you 
have paid me, and permit me to express the 
cordial wish that the prosperity of the century 
past may be more than equalled in the pros- 
perity of the century to come. 


In the course of the speech-making that fol- 
tewed, Ex-Seeretary Chase engaged the atten- 
tion of the audience. He said— 

While you have been here indulging iy uf® 
tual contidences, you have called tor a stranger 
trom a foreign land to say to you some words 
as to the sentiments that exist on the other side 
of the water, and you have ealled upon a cit- 
izen of Rhode Island—tor as a citizen of the 
Union Tam a citizen of Rhode IMand—to say 
a few words expressive of American feeling. 

I had the misfortune myself last fall to be 
somewhat quoted in England as the author of 
jsome expressions which were not  aliogether 
jkind. L said then that [ thought our mother 
| England had not been precisely just in’ her 
dealings with us—a little less than magnani- 
fmous, a great deal less than kind, aud that 
jwhea the Alabama went forth upon the occan, 
‘built in a British port, armed with British can- 
jnon, manned by British soldiers, 





“Freighted with curses dark upon the sea,” 


, Leould not help thinking, old England, I should 
like to get hold of your hair aud give you a 
j good shaking. 
| And it is never best to disgnise your real 
j sentiments, We did receive the Prince 
Waies here; we received him with a gush of 
vepuine, earnest American fecuug. Our hearts 
went forth to him as the representative of the 
| great branch of the Anglo Saxon family bevond 
the water. very heart in America was think- 
‘ing ef the time when we should be a great 
_ people if not under ove goverument, and one 


ot 


great people, animated by thre same ideas ani 
standing betore the who'e world as the repre- 
sentative of constitutional liberty. 

‘That is the way we fel! when this rebellion 
breke out. and when men in the madaess of 
their devotion to slavery sought t» pall down 
the pillars of the Republic, and return for that 
jiove and eushing e:motion. which went forth to 
the heir of the Lnglish Crown, we find cold 
and averted looks, uukind an! ungenerous sent- 
iments, taunting usin the hear ot our-cttamity, 
pirates sent forth upon the sea. how conld we 
feel otherwise than hostile to England—we did 
feel so, and we feel so vet. 

But we hope for betier days. We hope that 
the time will come when England will see that 
she consults neither her true Interests nor her 
true honor in unfraternal sentiments towards 
; America. And we rejoice that there are some 

men on the other side of the Atlantic who dare 
to speak in rebuke of unfraternal sentiments. 
Among those who have thus spoken, those 
upon whom we rely for returning amity and 
sentiments of Christian and fraternal love, 1s 
the honored man who has spoken to-day. In 
yyur name. in the name of my own fellow cit- 


with a liberal respouse, for institutions like this | 


in the name of all the loyal men ef America,; and their generally tractable disposition, =" - , 


I thank him. 
Among the other names, is the name of the 


man to whose letter he referred, John Bright. | 


He knows we hate war as mach as he does; 
we do not make war because we love it, but 
because we love peace. We long for the re- 
turn of peace. We go into the war because 
we must, if we would rescue this hope of man- 
kind. The same sentiments I have heard trom 
their great colleague, the great Richard Cobden 


;—a trinity of names for the honor of our, 


country; let them be assured that we appre- 
ciate them. 

| There is another class of men that we do 
appreciate, whose voice has been heard in 


-our favor, the Lancashire workmen, who can-; 


not be persuaded into infidelity to freedom by 
the aristocracy of England. God bless the 
' working men of England! 

Let us hope, then, that after this storm of 
war shall have blown over and our country 
Stands once more united, redeemed, regener- 
‘ated, in all the vigor of universal freedom, -in 
lall the strength of resuscitated energy, that 
'then we may have a communing with the work- 
ing men of Eagland, or their representatives, 
with the intelligence and worth which loves 
‘and honor: freedom wherever it is seen, and 
‘that we miy be united together in building a 
/new great confederation of the human race; 
| When trom all climes in some future day there 


shall meet and gather round some centre, the | 


representa tves of the Parliament of men from 
{the confed«ration of the world, then while we 
number our own illustrious men in that parlia- 


ment, men who have founded gnd men who, 


, have saved the Republic, in that parliament of 
ithe world, in that confederation of men, shall 
| Bright, Cobden and Goldwin Smith be freshly 
| remembered. 

7 On Wednesday, among the degrees confer- 
red, was that of Doctor of Laws on Professor 
Goldwin Smith. 





jtive Board, we find that Brown University 
| owes its origin to a suggestion which the Rey. 
| Morgan Edwards, pasior of the First Baptist 
| Charch in Philadetphia, made to the Philadel- 


|phia Baptist Assoviation, and the Rev. Jas. | 


| Manning, a graduate otethe Colloge of New 





Jersey, was sent to Newport by them to confer 
with citizens of the colony on the subject. Av 
charter was obtained in 1764. In 1765, Mr. | 


| Manning was chosen President of the College, 
and collections of money for its benefit were 


| delphia, and by Rev. Morgan EF lwards, in Eng- 
lland and freland. The first commencement 
| took place in Warren, in 1769. Seven students 
jgraduated. In 1770, the foundations of the 
' om | 
Providence. 


The immediate successors of Pres- 
ident Manning, 


yg, were Rev. Jonathan Mixey, 
| Rov. Asa Messer and Rev. Francis Wayland. 





During President Messer’s. term of oflive the , 


j name of the college was changed to Brown Uni- 

versity. Daring that of Dr. Wayland, Man- 
ning and Rhode Tsland Hills were erected, the 
library was much increased and a permanent 
fund of $25,000 was raised therefor. In 1850 
the corporation, at the suggestion of Dr. Way- 
land, introduced an important modification into 
the course of study, and the sum of $125,000 
was contribnted to the college. 

In 1855, Dr. Wayland resigned the Presi- 
‘dency, and Dr. Barnas Seas was elected as his 
successor. ‘Lhe new Laboratory has been erect- 
led during his terin of office, and liberal sums 





‘scholarships tor indigent and meritorious stu- 
dents. 


sand and four hundred ave living. About one- 
fourth of the number have been ordained as 
ministers. 


+2. +e - - 


THE COTTON FAMINE, 


In the vear 1860 there were at’ work in Great 
| Britain 2,650 cotton factories, in which were 
| employed 440,000 persons, whose wages amount- 
ed*o eleven and a-half million pounds sterling 
| —over 
| Of these working-people ninety per cent. were 
hadults and fifty-six per cent. were women and 
jgirls. Power equal to the strength of 300,000 
horses drove the machinery ; 39,337,467 spin- 
dies were turned by it at the rate of from tour 








ito six thousand revolutions per minute ; 1,055 ,- | 


| 600,000 pounds of cotton were spun on these 


| mirabilis of the cotton trade. Seven millions 


| of pounds more than this quantity was import- | 
thave been a blot upon the eause, as much as if | 


ed during the year. The capital invested in 
jthe business was sixty-five millions sterling, 
equal to three hundred and twenty-five millions 
'ot dollars; and the productions of the year 
) 1860 were of the value of £76,012,380, nearly 
| thirty million dollars. more than the gross reve- 
inue of Great Britain during the same period. 
|All this machinery was thrown out of use; all 
these hands were thrown out of employment ; 
hall this vast industry was brought to a stop—in 
lorder that three hundred thousand slaveholders 
}might strike a blow tor the destruction of free 


jand perpetuation of human slavery. Tt must 
j be sand tor them, that thev scarcely believed 
they would cause so great a disturbance abroad ; 
they bad thoroughly persuaded themselves that 
Englishmen were cowards: the 
1 Mereury and the Richmond [aquirer boasted 
“ft oa ae ‘ rl 
i that “in three weeks England would acknowl- 


j edge the supremacy of king cotton; they seorn- | 


fully prophesied that the “pauper hordes” of 
Lancashire would quickly demand the recogni- 
' tien ofthe cotton cout deracy. Iluw little ties 
knew English workingmen—how shametully 


they deceived themselves about the cowardice ! 


of Euglishmen—the events of the last three 
years have shown. 

"The story of Lancashire during those three 
verurs has just been told by Mr. R. A. Arnold, 
ina volume printed in London. 
fortune oppressed the working-peop!e of Lan- 
cashire. Not only did eetton at once rise larze- 
iy im pri e. and thus discourage the manatac- 


turers but during the vear 1860 these had glut- 
ted all the markets of the world with their 


coods, and at the beginning of our war their! 


stock of goods on hand amounted in value to 
over one hundred million dollars. The war, by 
raising the price of cotton, slackened produc- 
ition. and saved the manufacturers from = the 
effects of their previous over-production: bot 
this did not benchit, but only made more difli- 


not alleviated until, after nearly two years, the 
’ ? 


stock of manttfactaretl goods was so resucs 
to Ayable the manufactarers once more to set 
their mills gone, to supply those necessities of 


the world which must be satisfied at even the | 


hich prices. Thus, while the mill-owners were 
selling their stock at great prices, and while 
the holders of cotton were making fortunes, the 
poog workinen and women were lett to want. 
eS sol, “middling Orleans.” 


December 
‘ lit : — 


which had soll in April at seven and three- 


fourths pense, brought a shilling a pound. In 
Novembe®? forty-nine mills had stopped work, 
one hundred and nineteen were working on 
halt time. and eight thousand and sixty-three 
hands were out of work. The deain upon the 
savings banks was already heavier than im any 
year since 1348. This was the beginning of 
the cotton famine. The press sounded a warn- 
ing, and movements were begun, to afford sys- 
tematt: relief to the distressed. Not only were 
money and the necessaries of life distributed, 
bat intelligent men and women, seving that 
idleness leads by a short road to vice, bethought 
' themselves to establish schools and other means 
for occupying beneficially the time of the work- 
men and women who stood idle. In this way 
incaleulable good was done: and by their reai- 


From a sketch of the history and organiza-| 
tion of the University, published by the Execu- | 


j}made in South Carolina, Georgia and Phila- | 


Yd College” University Hall, were laid at, 


have been contributed for the foundation of | 


The whole number of graduates is! 
about twenty-two hundred, of whom one thou- | 


fifty-seven million dollars—per annum. | 


spindles in the year 1860, which was the anius | 


government on this continent, and tor the spread 


Charleston | 


A double mis- 


cult the situation of the operatives, which was | 


, tience and good will, thé operatives won .ne 
' good opinion of all who came near them. What 
‘the change was, may be seen from the single 
‘fact that at this time families which formerly 
i had earned from seven and a half to ten dollars 
per week, were now forced to live upon relief 
money not exceeding two dollars and a half. 
‘It will be counted forever to the honor of this 
great population, that they bore their heavy 
burden with manly and Christian fortitude. An 
English writer tells us: 

“It may be said with truth that there was, 


‘from the beginning, a strong indivilual sense of | 


duty throughout all the distressed districts. The 
families of the working classes, as a rule, were 
unwiiling to subsist on food which they had not 

earned; those who had saved money subsisted 
upon it; and when it was gone they sacrificed 

| their furniture, their clothes, everything in fact 
that the pawnbrokers would give them money 
for. ‘There waza marked decrease in the re- 
turn of the quantity of spirits consumed.” 

In April, 1862, the Mansion House Com- 
‘mittee, the first of the two ¢reat organizations 
for systematic relief of the distressed opera- 
tives, was formed. On thé 20th of June the 
Manchester Central Relief Committee, * the 
other, was formally established. The manage- 
ment of these two associations fortunately fell 
into capable hands; and they were generously 
supported by the people. They had need of 
all the funds they received. In September, 
1802, Preston alone had twenty-four thousand 
names on the committee relief books: while ten 
thousand others in the same place received aid 
at the rate of about thirty-five cents per week 
, from the poor law guardians. 
| ‘The distress still grew daily; but so did the 
'means for its alleviation. On the second of 

December, at a meeting of the great land- 

holders of Laneashire, $650,000 were sub- 
iseribed; and this brought the subscriptions of 
| Lancashire up to two anda quarter million 
dollars. On the 6th of December, four days 
after this meeting, the distress, reached its max- 
imum. 271,983 persons were receiving relief, 
at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars per 
week. With the beginning of 1853 the tide 
‘began toturn. The stock of cotton goods was 
getting low, the demand was increasing, prices 
rose, and the manufacturers began slowly to re- 
open their mills. Still, even at this time, many 
mills are closed, and thousands of operatives 
are still unemployed, or have turned to other 
occupations. 
| During these years of bitter want and un- 
;merited suffering the people of Lancashire 
; were quiet, orderly, law-abiding; they showed 
an intelligent appreciation of the cause of their 
jmisfortunes; they resisted every attempt of 
bad men to lead them to acts in violation of the 
laws. ‘Those who predicted “bread riots” were 
disappointed ; there wer®, in all the three years, 
but two slight disturbances, and one of these 
| was the work of thieves and street boys. More 
than this, to the Listing honor of the people, 
the insidious efforts of renegade Englishmen 
and paid southern agents, to induce these Lan- 
cashire men to demaud the interference of their 
! wovernment in the American war, failed. They 
were told in speeches, pamphlets, handbills, 
posters, and addresses of all kinds, that British 
Intervention would at once puta stop to the 
war, would make cotton cheap and plenty 
would restore the starving workmen and women 
}to employment, would give bread to all; but 
| they were not tempted in their bitterest needs ; 
the subtlest sophistries of the slave lords and 
their friends could not deceive or inislead these 
brave working people. For their steadfastness 
inthe cause of liberty and tree government 
j they have the gratitude of cll true Americans ; 
jand by their good conduct through unprece- 


| 


dented trials they helped onward, more than a 
century of argument, the cause of popular lib- 
erty in England. When tories there hereafter 
argue against free schools and popular edu- 
cation, Iberals will point to the conduct of the 
operatives during the cotton famine as proof of 
the benefits, to the commonwealth, of educating 
the masses of the people—tor these Lantashire 
cotion-spinners are the best taught of the Eng- 
lish laboring classes. And when tories deny 
the capacity of the people to rale themselves 
under dificult circumstances, and chraw doubt 
fupon the good judgmeat and respect for law of 
the educated laboring masses, a sutlicic nt an- 
iswer will be, to point to Lancashire during the 
lcotton famine. 

| = Americans watched closely the trial through 
which our brethren in England were passing ; 
for Americans knew that there, among the cot- 
ton mills, as much as here in our own land, the 
capacity of the people for self-government was 
If they had failed there, that would 


on trial. 


we should fuil here. They behaved mi snifi- 
cently ; their conduct is an honor to then... and 
a joy to the lovers of popular liberty every- 
where. Our trials are not yet over; an! they 


are now looking tous, as we eighteen nionths 
avo looked to them. Let Americans be ir this 
in mind: we are donbly bound to endu - and 
be faithful to the end—tor not only our © +n in- 


teresis,*but those of the working-inea of Tu- 
rope, are at stake.—erening Post. 
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| THe CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES 


From 7. 3B. Peterson and Brotiers, Pavadetp. a, 


By Herbert > pencer. 





Tar Devotep Baines. By St. George Pucker. 
Tar Rival Betiss; ok, Lirm ms Wasitinaton. By J. B. 
Jones. 


‘Tae Cuurr-Crimeers: or, the Lone Home in 
the Ilimatavas. 

Carrais Mayse Rep in his Cug-Climbers 
has aitempied to describe tor be VS the scenery, 
the people, and the wild beasts of Northern In- 
dia: with how much accuracy he has Cone it 
we cannot say. That his book will be eagerly 
read is a matter of course, for the appetite of 
hovs in that direction is unspeakable, and they 
have been known to read even a missionary’s 


account of his travels. But we cannot help 
wishing that Uaptain Reid would use his own 
mother English with a lite more precision and 
point. He has before him in all his writings 
‘the great exemplir of all bey’s books of adven- 


‘ ture—Robinson Crasoe—but he is as far from 
ithe strong aad racy simplicity of Defoe, as can 
well be imagined. Conceive of a passage like 
‘the following in “Colonel Jack” or “Captain 
Singleton a 
The Bow and Arrow. A Dissertation. 
Indeed, the occurrence of the bow,—with its 
necessary adjunct, the arrow.—among tribes of 
savages living widely apart, and who, to all ap- 
pearance, could never have communicated the 
idea to one another.—is one of the most curious 
circumstances In the history of mankind; and 
there is no other way of explaining it, than by 
tive supposition that tie propelling power which 
exiscs In the recoil of a tightly-stretched string 
imust be one of the earhest phenomena that 
presents itself to the human mind; and that, 
therefore, in many parts of the world this idea 
i has been an indigenous and original conception. 
| The bow an4@ arrow is certainly one of the 
| oldest weapons on the earth,—as well as one of 
the most universally distributed. It is a sub- 
ject that in the hands of the skilled ethnologist, 


‘ness to suit themselves to their sadty changed | might become one of the most interesting chap- 
lizens of the great city beyond the AHeghanies, | circumstances, their desire to help themselves | ters in the history of the human race. 


ee 


Very much of the book is written in this 
style; but there are many chapters of greater 
interest and a nearer approack to good English 
in their diction. Here, for example, is a story 
of the Munchausen pattern about a mischievous 
elephant who has been sousing some hunters 
with showers of water from his proboscis, and 
who meets with a fate which we trust will be an 
awtul warning to all elephants not to use this 
‘talent of theirs except in case of fire. 

A Settler. , 

Just while it was in the midst of its perform- 
ance, keeping its wafer-battery in tull play, and 
apparently with malicious enjoyment, it was 
seen all at once to desist; and then its huge 
body commenced rocking from side to. side, one 
shoulder now upheaving, then the other, while 
the long trunk was swept in circles through the 
air, at the same time emitting, instead of water, 
, shrill sonnds, that proclaimed. either pain or 
, terror. 

What could it mean? The quadruped was 
, evidently smitten with some sudden fear; but 
_ who and what was the enemy it dreaded ? So, 
_mentatly inquired Karl and Caspar; but before 
either had time to shape his thought into an in- 
terrog itive speech, the shikaree had answered 
it. 

“He-ho!” he exclaimed. “Goot! Vair goot ! 
—praise to the God of the Great Gangee! See, 
, Satubs, the regue he go down, down,—he sinkee 
jin de quicksand that near swalley Ossaroo ; he- 
Aho; sinkee! he sinkee !” 

Karl and Caspar easily comprehended the 
;meaning of Ossaroo’s broken but exultant 
speeches. Bending their eyes on the brate be- 
low, and watching its movements, they at once 
perceived that the shikaree had spoken the 
truth. The elephant was evidently sinking in 
the quicksand. 

They had noticed that when it first entered 
| the bed of the stream, the water had not reached 
| far above its knees. Now it was up to its sides, 
jand slowly but gradually rising higher. — Its 
| Violent struggles, moreover,—the partial and 
alternate rising of its shoulders, its excited 
) shrieks,—and the proboscis, rapidly extended 

now to this side, now to that, as it searching to 

} grasp soaie support, —all proved the truth of 
| Ossaroo’s assertion,—the regue was sinking in 
ithe quicksand. Before the snectators had been 
j Watching it five minutes, the water lapped up 
j nearly to the level of its back, and then inch 
| by inch, and toot by foot, it rose higher, until 
j the round shoulders were submerged, and only 
jthe head and its lons trumpet-like extension 
j appeared above the surface. 

Soon the shoulders ceased to play; and the 
vast body exhibited no other motion, save that 
gentle descent by which it was being drawn 
een, into the bowels of the earth! 

The trunk still kept up its vibratory move- 
sment, now violently beating the water. into 
| foam, and now teebly oscillating, all the while 
breathing forth its accents of agony. 

} At length the upturned head and smooth pro- 
tuberant jaws sank beneath the surface; and 
only the proboseis appeared, standing erect out 
jot the water like a gigantic Bologna sausage. 
; it had ceased to give out the shrill trumpet 
}scream; but a loud* breathing could still be 
heard, interrupted at intervals by a gurgling 
sound. ' 
| Karl and Caspar kept their seats upon the 
tree, looking down upon the strange seene with 


| feelings of awe depicted in their faces. Not 
!so the shikaree, who was no longer aloft. As 


{soon as he had seen the elephant fairly ioeked 
jin the deadly embrace of that quicksand that 
|had so nearly engulted his own preeious person, 
{he lowered himself nimbly dowg from the 
| branches. 

| For some moments he stood upon the bank, 
| 

‘ 


watching the futile efforts which the animal 
was inaking to'tree itself, all the while talking 
{to it, and taunting it with spiteful speeches,— 
| for Oxsaroo had been particularly indignant at 
ithe loss of his skirt. When at length the last 
twelve inches of the elephant’s trunk was all 
that remained above the surtace, the shikarce 
could hold back no longer. Drawing his long 
knife, be 2ushed out into the water; and, with 
one clean cut, severed the muscular mass from 
}its supporting stem, as a sickle would have lev- 
i elled some soft succulent weed. The parted 
I tube sank instantly to the bottom; a few red 
bubbles rose to the surface; and these were the 
llast tokens that proclaimed the exit of that 
great elephant from the surface of the earth. 
| ‘The book is well printed by Ticknor and 
| Fields, as their custom is. 


| Our Wor tp, or First Lessons ty GeoGRra- 
ry, FoR Creprex. By Mary L. Mall. 
Bostou: Crosby & Nichols. (Pp. 177.) 
| Whoever supposes the teaching of children a 
' slight thing, and a child’s book an inferior pro- 
‘duction of talent, will be undeceived if he at- 
témpts to succeed in the one or to write the 
other. Simplicity, freshness, variety in any 
isty le of writing are not too common; in ehil- 
jdren’s books they are not only fidispensable, 
but almost unattainable. Tlence the wretched 
text-bookg with which our primary school 
teachers have had to work ; especially in Ge- 
lography. Peter Parley’s Primary Geography 
| wais ayreat advance on what preceded or fol- 
‘lowed it; but better than his is’ the work which 


i we now have to notice. It is the result of long 


| . . . 
hexperience in teaching, and is adapted as few 
iNooks have been, to the exact wants of the 
‘earner. It lacks pictures, the best of aids to 
the child; but these, perhaps, a second edition 
will supply. Inall other respects it is admira- 
bly suited to its purpose. and will be welcomed 
hy teachers everywhere as fast as they become 
acquainted with it. 
| We cannot do better than to quote entire the 
| Jetter of George I. Emerson, a high authority 
fin such matters. It seems to us to express on- 
ly deserved praise. 
I have examined, with careful attention and 
very great ple isure, Miss Hall’s manuscript of 
her work on Geography; and I do not hesitate 
ty sav that [ have never seen anything on the 
subject so well suited to attract, delight, and 
instruct little children, or which I should so 
gladly put into the hands of a Primary School 
teacher. 
The author has learned how to teach; she 
loves and understands children, sympathizes 
with their wants, ard knows how to interest 
them, and to gain and keep their attention. 
The language she uses is addressed to their im- 
ayvination and curiosity, and singularly well 
adapted to their capacity and to their imper- 
fect knowledge of words and things. 
She began by teaching the substance of these 
Jessons to a little class orally, and so charmed 
the learners, that their friends begged her to 
write out what she had said to them, just as she 
had said it, confident that the effect upon other 
children would be as happy asit had been on 
theirs. All experienced teachers, who have ex- 
aiwined this work, have come to,a similar con- 
clusion. Fed 
So interesting is this little book, and so wise- 
ly chosen is the substance of the lessons, that it 
would be a blessing to pupils and teachers wher- 
ever it shouldbe used. A child properly in- 
structed in it would be likely to earry from it 
more valuablesknowledge in Geography, than 
from most books on the subject of ten times the 
size. 2 
The work @, moreover, not only admirable 
in itself, but it is of great value as showing 
| haw books fur beginners ought to be written ; 
‘and, when introduced, it cannot fail to lead to 

important improvements in elementary lessons 
| upon all subjects. 


| 


# 
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THE FREEDMEN OF ST. HELENA. 

A correspondent from St. Helena, S. C., an- 
derdate Aug. 9,-1864, writes as follows to the 
Anti-Slavery Standard : 

A recent ride about the Island of St. Helena, 


“which contains probably one Pvoueo © a 
: P 2 
eighty square miles, nie writing 


these few lines to your va paper. 
Tine waa bcless, over four thousand freed- 


men living on this island; and out of this num- 
her Shake on not more than two hundred and 
fifty who receive rations from the government ; 
the rations given being “for destitute negroes. 
The amount given to this number only equals 
that which sixty-two soldiers would receive. 
Those who are thusrationed are the lame, blind, 
dumb, deaf, and wholly infirm; who would be 
recognized as paupers in our best-regulated 
communities. ~ ; 
No soldiers are stationed on our plantations 
to preserve order. No cavalrymen patrol our 
highways to guard the —_ and property of 
travellers; and thdugh disputes unavoidably 
take place, no one ever moves about in dread 
of violence. : 
Many of the people have planted cotton this 
ear on their own account; I hesitate to say 
frow much I think they will in all probability 
raise, yet it will be considerable. Let no one 
say they will not take good care of their own 


crops. 
i LOUISIANA. 


Chaplain T. W. Conway has been appointed 
Superintendent of negro labor in the place of 
Col. Hanks, There are now under instruction 
in this department seven thousand colored chil- 
dren, nearly all of whom were slaves in former 
times. 

There are sixty colored schools, located in the 
most important portions of the department. 
There are about one hundred and fifty teach- 
ers in them. 

There is One-Sunday-school for colored chil- 
dren in New Orleahs, numbgring twelve hun- 
dred scholars. It is under the superintendence 
of Chaplain T. W. Conway, who teaches them 
en masse. The singing in the school is very in- 
teresting. 

The old and infirm negroes in the depart- 
ment have been placed on a plantation that 
was deserted by its owners, and they have 
raised a crop of cottén for the government 
worth one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
They raise plenty of vegetables, chickens and 
hogs for their own use. In'this way these old 
people are managed, so as not to be a tax upon 
government. 

BEDDING FoR THE FrEEDMEN.—The Chi- 
cago Freedman’s Bulletin says : 

“During the summer season the freed people 
may live simply, sleeping anywhere; but next 
wint+r they must have bedding, or freeze to 
death, as hundreds were frozen lagt winter. 

“Very cheap materials may be wrought by 
skilful fingers into very warm comforts, quilts, 
and blankets. Here is the work for our auxil- 
iaries. We have hitherto received very little 
bedding. It is late enough to begin preparing 
it for next winter. We want five hundred tons 
of goods in store here by September 15th, that 
we may be able to send a little to every point 
from which a great cry comes up.” 

Necro Evipence.—A circumstance of con- 
siderable moment recently took place in_ the 
Court at Nashville. A negro, recently a slave, 
who had been employed by a white trader in 


town to work for him, and had been unable to | 


get his pay, brought suit against him for his 
wages. The case was tried and the negro re- 
covered judgment for the amount claimed. Nev- 
er before has a slave appeared as plaintiff in a 
court in Tennessee, stil less has he ever gained 
a judgment. The defendant showed some dis- 
satisfaction with the result, but was silenced by 
the suggestion of the plaintiff's counsel that, if 
disposed to demur at that issue, he might be 
tried under the old law of Tennessee, (still ex- 
isting in the statute book,) which makes it an 
offence punishable with imprisonment to traf- 
fic with a'slave 
A NATIONAL CONVENTION 
of colored citizens will assemble at Syracuie, 
New York, on Tuesday, Oct. 4. The follow- 
ing delegates have been elected from Boston : 
Robert Morris, John S. Rock, J. B. Smith, Ed- 
win G. Walker, H. H. White, L. A. Grimes, 
and Geo. L. Ruffin. 
PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


On tho 7th inst a committee of loyal colored 
people from Baltimore,tormally presented to the 
President an imperial quarto Biblo splendidly 
bound, costing $580, as a token of their respect 
and yratitude to him for his active part in the 
cause of emancipation. 

They eay that since they have been incorpo- 
rated in the American family they have been 
true and loyal, and now stand ready to defend 
the country. They are prepared to be armed 
and trained in military matters in order to de- 
fend the star-spangled banner. 

The President replied, “1 can only say now, as 
I have often said before, it has always been a 
sentiment with me that all mankind should be 
free. So far as I have been able, so far as 
came within my sphere, T have always acted as 
I believed was right, and just, and done all I 
could for the good of mankind. I have in a let- 
ter and documents, sent forth from this oflice, 
expressed myself better than Ican now. In 
regard to the great Book I have only to say, it 


is the best gift God has given man. All the | 
good from the Saviour of the world is communi- | 


eated to us thugh this Book; but for this 
Book we could not knew right from wrong. All 
those things desirable to. man are contained in 
it. T return you my sincere thanks for this ele- 
gant copy of this great Book ot God which you 
present.” 
“TELL US OF THE NEGRO!” 
Boston Courier. 

We take the following from the Courier of 

Monday :— 


“Won't the Commonwealth print the following 
little item, which we find in the Journal of 
Commerce, under its favorite heading ?” 


A Goop Sussecr FoR A Picture.—The 
negro troops tumbling into the ditch to escape 
the distant rebel fire, and their commanding 
officer, who was the first to reach that place of 
safety, ordering them to “rally.” For details, 
lights, shadews, &e., let the artist consult the 
following, telegraphed trom the Army of the 
Potomac, on the 4th instant: 

“Yesterday a party of colored reernits arrived 
here, and on their way to their regiments they 
got rather nearer to the frout than they had 
calculated. In passing along an open space 
near Fort Warren, the rebels obtained a view 
of them and threw ashell or two into their 
midst, causing such a scattering among them 
that it was really ludicrous. Abandoning their 
guns, knapsacks, &c., they thew towards the 
tort, in front of which is a ditch six er seven 


water, Into this they piled as fast as they 
could, one on top of another, evidently think- 
ing they would be safe there, while the men in 


the fort rushed out and reaped quite a harvest of | 
knapsacks, Xe., which lay in the road. The | 


officer in charge of the recruits seems to have 
first reached the trench, and endeavored to pre- 
vent the men from following him, ordering 
them to ‘rally.’ 


“When this officer was asked what he was | 


doing there, he said he had not been under fire 
for same months, and was rather nervous at his 
close proximity to the enemy. Considerable 
effort was required to extricate the party trom 
their somewhat unpleasant position, after which 
they left.t6 join their commands.” 


“To oblige Benson,” we reprint the above, 


with the remark that what the Jowrna/ ey Com- 
merce or the Courier has to say about negro 
troops, and negroes in general, we receive, of 
course, cum grang salis. Even if literally true, 
the above story would be nothing extraordinary. 
Just what might have been expected of raw 
recruits. Exactly what we should expect of 


@ white boy club” recruits if any such could be 


found “at the front,” and away from the more 
congenial arena where, in July, 1863, they dis- 
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played their valor in bunting, banging, and 
roasting negroes, burning an orphan ‘asylum, 
and dealing in wholesale Pillage, avon and ont- 
rage. The \Courier’s glee over the alleged 
fright of a few colored recruits, “reminds us of 
a little story,” told by a correspondent of the 
American Baptist, in a recent issue ‘of that 


paper :— 


Sauttinc Hm Up!—In a party of fifteen 
or sixteen Kentuckians, all professed Union- 
ists, but Unionists of the conditional sort, I was 


avely told that the negroes hadn’t fought yet 
ak ssidowe-s be made to fight; that one Ken- 
tuckian could whip fifty of them, and that the 

vernment was making a fool of itself in 
ing to arm and equip such miserable cowar 
In vain I instanced Hudsen, Helena, Fort 
Wagner, Petersburg, and the recent scenes in 
Sturgis’s disgraceful, drunken rout. I was told 
these were only newspaper lies. I quoted the 
official reports ; those they said were the lies of 

enerals who had been removed from command. 
wo of my interlocutors were Kentucky officers 
of volunteers. One of them said that “he was 
in the Sturgis expedition, and he knew the 
‘niggers’ didn’t fight there.” The oi pein 
was too good to lose: ‘You were in ex 
dition, you say?” “Yes, sir.” “Pray, what 
ition did you occupy?” “I was on Gen. 
Sturgis’s staff.” “And you ran, I sup 7" 
“Why yes, all of us did some pretty tall walk- 
ing, I reckon.” “But how happened it that 
you were pot captured?” “Why, you see, a 
few of our fellows got a ition, and they 
held the rebs at bay till the rest of us got off 
safely.” “Very good, sir, but do you not know 
that it has been officially reported that ‘those 
fellows who held the rebs at bay,’ while you 
and men like you were running tor life, were 
negro¢roops ?” ‘Well, perhaps there was some 
niggers among them; I don’t know.” “Well, 
my friend, let me suggest to you that if you 
have occasion to deny the fighting qualities of 
negro troops again, it would be as well not to 
say anything about this Sturgis affair. It might 
not prove so creditable to you as to them.” 
For the remainder of the evening, (some two 
hours,) this interesting specimen of Kentucky 
chivalry maintained a very profound silence. 
The Late Assault on Petersburg. 

The army correspondent of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, writing “in front of Petersburg, August 
9, 1864,” and giving an account of our late dis- 
astrous repulse, says— 





As to the negro troops, they followed their 
officers into the very jaws of death, and not 
until their leaders were nearly all shot down 
did they flinch from the contest. Any other 
statement is purely a malignant lie, come from 
whatever source it may. Among these our own 
59th U. S. Colored Troops, raised mainly in 
this State, with portions trom Wisconsin and 
Missouri, were conspicuous for their gallantry 
and soldierly bearing. They had the advance 
of the charge, led by their heroic chiet, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John A. Bross. It was to him 
especially, and the oflivers of his regiment and 
brigade, as leading the charge directly into the 
very centre of the tremendous fire of grape 
and canister, that the expressions of the staff 
oflicers in yesterday’s letter referred. They 
had seen more than a score of the most terrible 
battles of the war, and never witnessed heroism 
so noble, so truly self-saerificing and sublime. 
Through and beyond the exploded tort, already 
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| gther stations, and for their behavior in bate 
; received the thanks of the officereommanding 





piled with the dead and dying, and with skulk- 
ers from the advance, Colonel Bross led his 
brigade, one color bearer atter another being 
shot down, reached the inside line, and mount- 
ing it he seized the colors himself in his left 
hand, and waving his sword he cried, “Rally, 
my brave boys, rally! forward!” and fell to 
rise no more. 
Colored Outposts. 


Headquarters 2d Brig., 3d Div., 18th A. C., 
North of the James River, Sept. 7, 1864. 


-.+.+.+ One of the rebel pickets a day or 
two ago advanced, unarmed, of course, to the 
post: of a colored sentinel. He immediately 
hauled out a large piece of tobacco, which would 
cost in this army about two dollars, and begged 
that the dark-skinned soldier would give him 
one biscuit, or hard tack, as it is known here, to 
eat. He merely informed the reb that it was 
against orders to make exchanges with their 
enemy, and to the persistent and repeated en- 
treaties of this hungry Confederate he turned 
a deat ear. After Johnny found he could not 
persuade this colored’ soldier to furnish him 


with a biscuit, he went away cursing him for 


refusing fo meet his wishes. It is very diflicult, 
in fact, generally impossible, to induce a colored 
soldier to swerve one iota from the instructions 
he may receive towards awakening the inhab- 
ltants of Jeffdom to a fearful realization of their 
asstmed position. . 

One ot the best evidences of confidence in 


| the valor of colored troops is manifest in the 
| fact that they are entrusted with holding the 
| right of our line, which is the nearest point we 
| possess to Richmond. Their character for fight- 


ing and discipline is established, and henceforth 


| they may be expected to take a part in all the 
| grand engagements along this line. They are 


anxiously waiting for the opportunity to meet 
the enemy.—/ *hiladelphia Press. 
Black Men in the Navy. 

“One who loves justice,” writing from Mobile 
Bay, (we suppose on board thé fleet,) to the 
New York Tribune, says— 

So much is now being said about the fighting 
qualities of the Black Man in the Army, that 
it would be no more than fair to state a few 
facts about this class of men in our sfavy. 
About one-fourth of the men in the navv at} 


| present, are tree colored men of the North and , 
i freedmen of the South, amongst which may be 


found some of our most respectable colored citi- | 
zens. They compose two-thirds of the Powder 
divisions of our vessels of war and ina ereat | 
number a third of the gun crews. : 

To give you some idea of the great service | 
rendered by these people and of their desire to | 
fight for the Flag, | will tell yon of what I have.| 
seen on the fighting ship Hartford. I do not | 


| write, however, with any disparagement of any | 


other class of men, be they what color or na- | 
tion they may. * i 

We had 45 or 59 colored men on board, sta- | 
tioned on the powder division and somé few of | 
the guns, and those who had stations that only | 


; reqmired them in cases of accident or emer- 


geney, volunteered for more honorable stations 


| and more exposed ta danger, aud actually beg- | 


ged of the Captain to be, and were assigned to 


the division they were assigned to—the cun- 
deck division; we had a rare exhibition of cool 
bravery. A125 ib. shell entered the ship and 


, exploded, killing ten and wounding seven men, 
i} leaving Only two at the gun, one of them the 


We had a most terrible fight, and a lorious 
victory—another sacrifice to freedom and our: 
beloved country, and the Black blood was 
risked and spilled as treely as the white. We 
have in this ship three colored men mortally 
wounded and another dangerousiy wounded, 
beside three or four slightly: and God knows 


; how many in the jleet; but Iam sure a suili- | 


cient number to give material for some impar- 
tial historian to prove they gallantly fought for ; 
the cause of our common country. You may 


yet have the pleasure of reading of medals bes, 
| stowed and promotions made for gallantry in| 


battle of our white brave shipmates and may ) 


| think it strange that not any mention was made | 
) ot the brave blacks that fought by their side. 
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Senxaror Banks. — The papers say that 
Gea. Banks is coming North. We suppose this 
means that he is coming as far north as Wash- 
ington. It is understood that he is negotiating 
tor a seat in the United States Senate from the | 
State of Louisiana, and that matter, of couree, | 
is regulated at Washington. We are glad to 
learn that Gen. Banks pays this much respect 
to forms, that he has egtered himself as a citizen 
of Louisiana. Massachusetts and Ilinois will 
no longer dispute the honor ot his citizenship. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 





™ Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by 








THE MEANING OF McCLELLAN. 
Had any such democrat as Dickinson, Dix, 
Wool, Butler or Fremont been the nominee 
at Chicago, there might have been some sin- 
cerity in the protest of the villain-dig-’em friends 


. | of Jeff Davis. There would have been nothing 


left for them but to play the forlorn game of 
third party in grim earnest. But while we 
know McClellan fights against the rebellion 
only as if slavery was as much the corner-stone 
of the Federal Constitution as it is of the Mont- 
gomery affair, we cannot but regard him as 
worse than the Chicago or any other possible 
platform. Under him the principle of chaos is 
to triumph whether we .beat or are beaten. 
With McClellan the Constitution of the United 
States means nothing worth speaking of, but 
the sacredness of the right of property in ne- 
groes. At any rate, that right is its sine qua 
non. To preserve and secure that right to the 
masters he holds the Constitution of ’87—as he 
interprets it—to be more sufficient and effective 
than the Montgomery imitation, and his only 
quarrel with Jeff. Davis is on this particular 
point. It is like the quarrel of the two classes 
of Southern fire-eaters before secession, one 
wished to secede at once and establish a slave 
empire, the other wished to wait and see ifthe 
Federal Government could not be worked to 
the same end. They differed on a question of 
expediency, not of principle. As soon as Mc- 
Clellan decovered that the administration would 
not carry on this war against the slaveholders 
in the spirit of his celebrated promise to put 
down slave insurrections with an iron hand, he 
ceased to do anything but drill and doubt. 
Without much reconnoitering he always dis- 
covered that the enemy was in great force and 
strongly fortified. One of the best and brav- 
est of our Generals, who sealed his sincerity 
with his heart’s blood, and who must have 
known what he was talking about, we mean 
Gen. Kearney, spoke of his conduct on the day 
of Malvern Hill as either treason or cowardice. 
No conscious coward could be commander-in- 
chief of the armies of tte United States through 
such campaigns as McClellan saw, unless he 
was also atraitor. If he had been a coward 
and a patriot, he would have resigned in favor 
of some soldier of stronger nerves. There is 
but one possible solution to the mystery of his 
incompetence, he was resolved not to crush or 
even damage the rebellion, if slavery was to be 
crushed or damaged with it. So he set himself 
to stealing the hearts of the soldiers of the re- 
public while he starved its hopes. The differ- 
ence between McClellan and Lincoln, is this. 
Lincoln is willing to damage slavery or every 
other interest of the rebels to save the country 
and crush the rebellion. No man ever heard 
from McClellan any such sentiment. Lincoln 
acknowledges slavery to have been the cause 
of the war, and that peace will be more secure 
without than with it. McClellan lets us under- 
stand that the war came from want of concilia- 
tion and compromise and that there can be no 
peace till we have a Usion so compromised that 
slaveholders shall be sure in i of all they could 
ask for out of it. Lincoln, like the mass of the 
Northern people, absurdly concedes that under 
the Constitution, a State, among its other State 
rights, had the incomprehensible right of en- 
slaving its own and consequently United States 
citizens, but he thinks by rebellion a State 
(that is, the slaveholders thereof) may forfeit 
that right, may be conquered and reconstruct- 
ed without it. And he is for doing it—as fast 
as necessity compels him. Since necessity sure- 
ly will compel him, there is something of prac 
tical satisfaction in- his position. McClellan 
recognizes no such forfeiture of the right to en- 
slave, no such necessity of destroying slavery. 
Lincoln thinks the white man’s liberty will be 
larger and safer if every black man owns him- 
self. McClellan thinks no white man’s liberty 
is complete unless the Federal Government ac- 
knowledges and guarantees his right to own a 
black one. (Possibly we do him injustice, for 
we are not quite sure that he would not guar- 
antee the right to enslave irrespective of color, 
as the Constitution certainly does, if it guaran- 
tees that “right” at all.) 

From the record of McClellan’s publie lite— 
to which he himself refers all men—we feel 
certain that he seeks a Union that would be 
perfectly satisfactory to the slaveholders, and 











that he regards Jeif. Davis, Judah P. Benjamin, 
and the rest, as no worse than slightly mis- 


‘taken gentlemen. His election, provided he 


should suceeed in establishing just the Union 
he desires, would be a complete triumph of the 


| rebellion by an attack on our rear. Davis, 
j personally, might be disappointed, but seces- 


sion would gain what it sought, and more than 
it now dares hope, a continental empire founded 
on slavery. 

In times like these actions speak louder than 


words. Words indeed are of’ little account. 


Platforms are made rather to conceal than ex- 
press thoughts. Everything ig in cipher. No- 
thing can be read without,a key. This is em- 
phatically true of McClellan’s letter of accept- 
ance, and the Peace” comments thereon. Pol- 
iticians long ago invented a dialect, which in 


the Greek tongue is ealled euphemism, where- 
, with to humbug and mystify the popular in- — 


stinet for justice, whenever they were talking 


about slavery, the ne plus udéira of human injus- 


tice. By this diabolical invention they have 
| captain of it, and the other a colored man, who! : : 
; never moved from his station. Such an exhi- 
| bition of courage is worthy of the brave com- 
j mander that guided as successfully in this mag-, 
j nificent bay. i 6 2 
feet wide and as many deep with mud and | 


succeeded, ever since 1776, im turning repub- 
lican law wroag side up, and making it sauction 


mijustice, in spite of the real popular will, till 


this unparalleled war is the result. McClellan's 


letter, accepting the Chicago nomination, is 
written ia this dialect, in fact is one of the 
purest and most classic specimens of it. Thé 


- . . . . a 
| word slavery is not to be tound in it, while the 


thing is the subject of nearly every sentence. 
To the inillion it has the appearance of the 
most stately and unquestionable patriotism, be- 
cause they do not understand she dialect. Undgr 
the cloak of the sublimest generalities it smug- 
gles into the sanctuary of reason a felon armed 
to the teeth—aye, the arch telon that hasfobbed 
and murdered nations from the beginning of 
the world hitherto. We shall give a faithful 
translation into plain English of all the essen- 
tial sentences of this letter—one that challenges 


eriticism. Here it is. 


McClellau's Letter of Acceptance Translated out 
of Euphemism into English. 

Gentlemen, I have the honor, Ke. . . . . To secure peace 
there wust be but one government. The war was com- 
menced to preserve the Union. It should have been conduct-. 
ed for that olject only, without turving aside te molest sia- 
very, in truth, slavery should have been carfully preserved, 
as I took occasion to declare when in active service. Thus 
conducted, the work of reconstruction wouki have been 
easy, and defeat woukl not have beep made preferable to 


sion of the right to enslave throughout the Union, we shoutd 


anty for the rights of every State to sanction property in 
slaves. The Union is the one condition of peace ; we ask no 
guaranty for life, liberty,or the p it of happi for any 
man, much less any guaranty against slavery. 

Let me add what I doubt not was, although unexpressed, 





represent, that when any one State is willing to return to 
the Union, it should be received at once, with a full guaran- 


States in support of slavery. 
If a frank, earnest and persistent effort to pacify the reb- 


than this, and face the men who survived Chickahominy. 
The Union must be preserved at all hazards. A vast ma- 


manent restoration of peace on the basis of the Union and 
a pro-slavery Constitution without the effusion of th 





subjects presented in the platform, I am for the Constitution 
and Buncombe generally. 


This is the exact, plain, unvarnished truth of 
McClellan's letter, stripped of its euphemism, 
so far as the great and only issue of the war is 
concerned. As for him he is merely a North- 
ern Jeff. Davis, aiming to shove aside the South- 
ern one by making the Union as pro-slavery as 
the Southern Confederacy. He means this if 
he means anything. If he does not mean it, 
his reticence in regard to any guarantees or lim- 
itations of compromise in favor of liberty, any 
indemnity for the past, or security for the fu- 
ture, is absolutely unaccountable. 

It we are right as to the meaning and posi- 
tion of McClellan, what should we say of the 
opposition to him of the “Peace Wing” of the 
“Democratic party”? Itisafeint. Itis meant 
to deceive all those citizens, who are for party 
or any other reasons opposed to Lincoln, and 
who are, nevertheless, not ready to purchase 
peace at “any price.” Vallandingham and the 
Woods, not being natural fools, know that their 
opposition will help the election of McClellan 
more than any thing else they can do. If they 
did not know it before; they have known it since 
the capture of Atlanta. It is nonsense to say 
they wer@disappainted because McClellan did 
not endorse the Chicago Ptatform. They knew 
when they adopted that platform that no man 
could be elected who endorsed it, except by 
the aid of overwhelming rebel victories. It 
was Sherman that disappointed them. They 
guarded against that by not putting in nomina- 
tion a man who had endorsed the platform in 
advance. There is in reality perfect moral 
harmony between McClellan and the platform ; 
just as perfect as there is between A. H. Steph- 
ens and Jefferson Davis. The difference be- 
tween McClellan and Vallandingham is nothing 
—less than nothing and vanity—compared with | 
that which must be and will be reconciled to 
the support of Abraham Lincoln, if McClellan 
is to be defeated. It is highly probable, especially 
if Lee should not whip Grant before November, 
that the conspirators whoengineered the Chicago 
Convention will help McClellan to war Demo- 
cratic votes by getting up a separate electoral 
ticket—but they will take precious good care 
that it shall not win a single electoral vote, 
which McClellan would otherwise obtain. 


myriads of loyal but not always well-informed 
men, that there is too much reason to fear this 
last stupendous trick of the stand-to-your-guns 


thing favors “a popular delusion of the most 


magnificent extent and the most appalling con- 


by the Republican press, that he seemed rather 
the victim of his country’s ingratitude than of 





diers’ votes. 





Liberty—ot equal human rights—which could | 
jnot be carried by the swords and cannon of 
ae A ‘ 

; Southern traitors be carried by the almost 


' 


transparent lies of Northern sneaks ? 


—_----- _—=2_-?- eee —— 


OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS. 


hone States. and particularly in Virginia, in 
(1855, will clearly understand why the slave- 


‘holders hurried up the rebellion as they did. It, alone. 


cireulating among the white artizan class at the 
! South, who had no interest in common: with 


‘breeding patriarchs more by a bundred times 
| oe Sal Vad 

‘than the Northern abolitionists. ‘They knew 
the growth of this secret order at the South en- 


dangered their power, and must prove hostile gjssoived. 


‘a class pat forth their whole strength to over 
whelm and crush out the Know-Nothing or Na- 


any other form of Christianity, and always jeal- 
ous of the intrusion of European laborers, in 


Pope, and particularly sweet on Irish and other and the old) Thirteen stood. 
back to the Constitution. 
ee sae Mee : it be repealed, and a heart-burning statute be 

Georgia, ithe canvass of 1855, “OF all ‘the restored to the place of the Constitution %  Vir- 


‘Catholic immigrants. Said A. H. Stephens, of 


Christian denominations in the United States, ujnia votes, no, North Carolina, no, Georgia. 
the Catholics are the last that Southern people glorious Georgia, no, Alabama, no. The entire 
slaveholding States will, notwithstanding the 
hesitancy of gallant but blood-stained Kentucky, 
all unite in) shouting as a host of freedom, as 
never warred against us or our peculiar tnstitu- fiends of America— 

«African slavery shall not be abolished. 

“The American Union of States shall not be 
i dissolved. 

. ; a * Then let usabile 

‘had the following paragraph in one of its on- | Constitution and the laws. 
will stake, ‘Lite, fortune and sacred 
“against internal as well as external foes.’ 

Now mark it well. This p!atform of Henry 
Ito rescue a slave from his master. An Irish A.Wise, is also exactly the platform of GeoRGe 
regiment ot volunteer soldiers and Catholi 8s B. McCLeLLAN.—see Shia danteabadtece of tite let- 


should joinin attempting to put under the ban 
of civil proscription, for as a church they have 


tions. No man can say as much of New Eng- 
land Baptists, Presbyterians or Methodists.” 
The Richmond Examiner of April 17, 1855, , 


slaughts upon the Native American party : 


“Not long,ago all Boston was up in arms 


j against the Federal authorities in an attempt | 
t 


were chiefly instrumental in vindicating the 
majesty of the law and restoring the slave to his | 
Southern owner. A ‘whole-souled and gallant’ | 


Irish lad had bared his breast to the Native ; more modest, Chicago Platform ? 


_ American mob and poured out his life’s blood in | 
‘defence of the rights of the South. The Know-/} 


———= 


¢cution and extermination with 
apd revilers, against the little 

ted strangers who dared to 
of life and dis- 


vietory, as it was on ome oceasions oven while was in ee- | league of 
tity surviog, aE oat : pe her ene 
fhe Union was orizinally formed by conciliating the slave-| handful of 
holders ama cotieding the right of States to enslave. Jt! take her part at the ex 
must be restored by the same means. The Union, on the/ franchisement ? Shame! eternal shame upon 
basis of this pro-slavery compromise, must be the indispen-| the craven men of the South who shall do so 
sable condition of settlement. So soon as it is probable that mean 8 thin 
LF etey adversaries are ready for peace, on this eouees | #1 Massachusetts and the Know-Nothing an- 
aieeail 4. | athematizing clergy of her le 
yaaa a ea pe Boag a a = sve: rather take it from the Bible, and treat the 
" : foreigner kindly and hospitably, obeying the 
command of that book— 
tertain strangers (foreigners) for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares. 
Of course, nobody knew better than the 
the sentiment of the Convention, as it is of the people they | Richmond editor that he was lying, when he 
wrote this, and that the Federal authorities, 
tee of its constitutional right to enslave. as well as its right} Boston, Governor Gardner, and the Know- 
to gag, tar. feather and murder any citizen of the United / Nothing Legislature of Massachusetts were all 
sound to the core, in spite of the abolitionists, 
But the dangerous 


doubts and hesitations of the past, she says ; 


Let us not take our 


earnest, persevering work—the most determin- 
ed support of the party represented by Abra- 
ham Tacoln, from this moment till election 


not forgetful toen- | morning. 


cause will fail. 


try will be le n 
peace, ending by a Union rent asunder. 


has been gained fos humanity to-day, for the 
ages yet to be, will be flun “ander foot and 
trampled to death by a man-hating aristocracy, 
‘ i a God-defying Slave Power. 
els by conceding in favor of slavery all they can possibly |0n his peculiar goose. 
ask, should fail, the ulterior consequences will fall on those | fraternity of white non-slaveholders at the South 
who remain in arms against the Union. I could not say less) Lust be overwhelmed, at whatever cost. Other- 
wise, by force of numbers it would first acquire 
jority of our people, whether in the army and navy or at/ political control of the Southern States, and 
home, would, as T would, hail with unbounded joy the per-| then in consulting its own interests, it would if- 
fallibly subvert Slavery- By the fiercest of po- 
drop of blood. But no peace can be permanent if we let the | litical campaigns-which the South or any other 
slaveholders set up a separate government. As to the other | country ever knew, not to say by the tallest ly- 
ing, the slaveholders succeeded, and Sam’s lan- 
Yours truly, GEORGE B. McCLELLAN. | tern was dimmed, if not utterly smashed. But 
at what cost ? By welcoming the free “pauper” 
labor of Europe, and a church, too big to be the 
tool of the sovereignest State, and willing to 
put its reddest hat on the blackest head that 
happens to have brains enough. This wouid 
never do for a permanence. Either the new al- 
lies -would flock into the Southern States and 
lift the patriarchs off their feet, or Sam would 
rekindle his lantern and take his sweet revenge. 
The slaveholders saw then distinctly that they 
were at war with other and more immediate en- 
emies than abolitionism, to wit, their white non- 
slaveholding fellow-citizens 
crystallizing into some sort of order tending to 
serve their own material interests, and that no 
time was to be lost in revolutionizing the gen- 
eral government so as to secure themselves 
against this dangerous class. 
ceeded in organizing a conspiracy which has 
drowned the feeble “Helper” evxies of these pit- 
iable millions, dragged them into armies, and 
made a bloody stand against the government 
they were all sworn to support. But what they 
aimed at from the first, and what they seek now 
no less than ever, is to get control of the whole 
Till they have got that they have | 


world will be destroyed, and “governments of 
the people, by the people, for the people, perish 
from the earth.” 


will weep, and Hell laugh aloud, as Liberty, | 
Truth and Justice are swept frofh the land by 
men who know only the will of their master, | 
the Evil One, to do his work. 


the Copperheads of the Sister State are in a} 
cold Sweat. The annual election for Governor, 
five Representatives to Congress, Members of 
the Legislature, and County Officers for the | 
State of Maine, took place on Monday, and | 
resulted in a complete Union victory. The 
two candidates for Governor were Hon. Samuel 
Cony, Union, and Hon. Joseph Howard, Cop- 
perhead. The first-named is the present Gov- 
ernor. The ability and fidelity he has shown 
during his term of office justly claimed for him | 
the honor of re-election. Judge Howard en- 
| joys a fair reputation, but came before the peo- 
ple in the unpopular character of a ‘‘peace | 


who were thus 


to record that the good cause has triumphed by | 


They have sue- | a great majority. The total of votes froma 147 | 





trict, Mr. Lynch has superseded Mr. Sweat, one | 
| of the most rancorous Copperheads that has | 
appeared in Congress. Maine has now purified | 
her Congressional representation, and will send | 
a unanimous Republican delegation. to Con- | 


continent. 
got really nothing. Till they are strong enough 
to defy Catholic Church, European immigrants, 
non-slaveholding whites and Northern abolition- 
ists, one and all, there is no safety for them as 
They always meant and still 
mean to capture the whole machinery of the 
Federal Government and run it for their own 


slaveholders. 


least, the constitutional amendment allowing | 


peculiar benefit. 
soldiers to vote, has been adopted by an over- | 


If any one doubts this, or doubts that the 
same design abides in the Northern politicians 





who are now fighting a Presajential campaign 
behind the most pacific of generals, let him pe- 
/ruse Dr. James P. Hambleton’s “iographical 
Sketch of Henry A. Wise, witha Iistory of the 
Political Campaign in Virginia in 1855,” pub- 
lished in Richmond, in 1856. To Northern men 
at that date that book was hafflly more com- 
prehensible than if it had been written in Chal- 
But in the light of the last four years itis 
plain enough. 

Here are some now very lucid historical 
The first (page 436) is an extract from 
the Montgomery Advertiser and Gazette. 


. : aagegxecgr er “One of the most intelligent and patriotic of 
Such 1s the just and honest dissatisfaction Alabama’s sons, (not a pu 
with the conduct of the war in the bosoms of | a private letter, says; ‘Our gifted and noble 
friend Yancey, is right in theory, as far as he 
oes, except that he has not quile faith enough 
in the National Democracy. 
Union and self-reliance, in order, first, to 
peace apostles of slaverywwill succeed. Every-| strengthen and build up the conservative, na- 
tional Democracy ; and, secondly, in the ‘last 
resort,’ to enable us to sustain ourselves against 
the world ; but let us live in the Union if we 
All the Northern Democratic leaders are 


dee. 


gems. 


man, however,) in 


| “fire the heart” of the great loyal popu- 


I want Southern / lation throughout the Union. The McClellan- 


sequences. First, McClellan was let down from may. 
his terrible military failure with such tenderness | with us in practical issues.” 

The Italics above are not of our make. 

The following is from a letter of Henry A. 
her justice. Second, the utter greenness and} Wise, dated at “Only, near Onancock, Va., Au- 
spooniness with which the same press hails the | gust 23, 1355,” in reply to an invitation to a 
flings at this shelved Major-General, of Harris, | political festival in Alabama. Was there ever 
Vallandingham, Ben Wood and Me Masters, asso | so intense and pure a flame of Union patriotism 
many signs of a split in the opposition, pre- —the country, the whole country, for slavery and 
pares the way for the conspirators to an easy | nothing but slavery, for ever and ever! 
victory. The Northern rebels have only to, ton to coerce boththe Old World and the New— 
abuse him sufliciently, and appear to cut him | cotton without a soldier—to subserve the inter- 
cruelly enough, and he may yet have some sol-| ests of the men who breed slaves in Virginia 
to be used up in Alabama, theirs and only 
Thus says Wise : 

“The Old World is ravaged by war, and yet 
| we need no standing armies, no navy 





powers that be, how ready the Rebels are, under 
| all circumstances, and with all their disobliging 
traits in other respects, to exchange ne wspapers, 
and how easily an article or an advertisement, 
{in any Northern paper, can be made to read | 
one thing to the Northern public and the Gov-| 
ernment, and entirely another thing to the Con-) labor quite cheerfully. They are allowed trom 
federate managers, as a cipher? And further, I % 
has it ever occurred to them how many people | (corn whisky.) per day, and go their way jok- 
there are in the North with whom an arrange- | ing and singing, making better time than is 
/ ment could easily be made to write and pub- usually made in army trains by horse powe 
, lish such ciphers, and how few there are in the : : aes vi seat 
South with whom Uncle Sam could make a re-| about two miles an hour: while these 
ciprocal arranement,’ and how trifling such an | 
arrangement would be in comparison with the ] 
other? It would be a sore affliction, for a + 
| while, to deprive our loyal press of the luxury | 
of Southern papers, with their brag and-bluster, , 
and last-ditch hifalutin; but, to say nothing | els will regard them as a profitable substit 
about the suggestion above made (which. by { ' Piero 
the way, Ido not consider entirely unworthy of do the work of four horses, or four the work of 
attention), the Rebels have largely the ad-) one horse ; while, according to the iearkes Ne ze 
vantage of us in the exchange of newspapers. | the worth of these chattles is Pin 
In, this‘ way, at least, the Federal blockade is! necro beine equal to four herses 
nullified ina very important particular—in the) — ss 2 
way of valuable information Jrom all parts of the | 
world, In our Northern papers, as in inirrors, 
the Rebels can see themselves as others see 
them, and profit by the knowledge. If they | /ournal. We suppose that everybody knows 


Fellow-citizens, shall the citadel of American | theirs. 


; you though 7] and to pay taxes for none.- 
It is in three words, because— Cotton is King. 
Uncle Sam, not Sam, holds the British Lion 

| and the Gallic Cock and Russian Black Eagle 

by cotton strings, which he may pull at any 

; : y z Cotton is power, Cotton is Peace Mak- 

Whoever has caretully studied the “Know- jer; Cotton is the hair of the Sampson of the 

' Nothing” scare that prevailed in the slave-| United States of North America, and cotton can | 

be planted, and hoed, and gathered, and ginn- 

ied, and packed, and sent to nfarket in the land 
of the Southern sun, by African slave labor 

HTence the cry, that 

'was the dark lantern, (light only on the inside,) ‘African Slavery shall be abolished, or the 

shall be dissolved.’ 

another lie!] | Exeter Hall has so whispered to 

a ‘ Williams Hall. of Boston, and New England 

jthe slaveholders, that frightened the slave- preachers of Christian politics have joined the 
sritish, the Old England policy and party ery, 

that the Nebraska Bill shall be repealed- 
slave territory shall be admitted as a State— 
slavery shall be abolished or the Union shall be 

Hither alternative would shave our 

‘to the pecuiiar institution. The slaveholders as; Sampson of his strength. 

“The Kansas and Nebraska Bill repealed the 
| Missouri Compramise, which was the first act 
: : Shoe ito violate Washington’s injunction not to recog- 
itive American party. Though more averse as j35. geographical lines—which was the first to 
a general thing to the Roman Catholic than make a border between the 
South—which was the first to begin a separa- 
Now, the Kag®as and Ne- 
ek : : rae braska Bill simply restores us to sfatu yuo ante 
straining every nerve to extinguish Sam’s lan- 1819-20, where Washineton and Hancock, Ad- 
tern, they became at once great admirers of the ays and Jefferson. Virginia and Massachusetts, 
It brought us 
The question ts shall 


time. 


American 


‘tion of the States! _ ot 


Cessia. 


under the .Egis of the 
To detend these, | 


ter of acceptance in another column. 
much better is it than the naked, but really | 


the War Department should allow the free 


LirE oF Horack Many.—It is proposed to 
Nothing Legislature of Abolition Massachusetts, | publish by subscription, a Life of Hon. Horace 
with a maliguity of vengeance which history Mann, with selections from bis Correspondence, | 
/ cannot paraiiel, has disbanded that Irish Freg- | Speeches, Xe... by Mrs. Mann. The work will { 
‘ment, and denied t*2 privilege of citizenship to | be completed in 3 vols. 12mo, at a price not ex- 

_all foreigners, for the part they acted in the | ceeding $4 in gold. Subs are 
rescue of Burns. Is the South to lick the hand j ceived by Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Washing- | 
that smites her? Is she to ally herself in a/ton Street. 


Subscribers’ pames are re- 


a 


LINCOLN OR McCLELLAN. 


tary authorities should have issued the most 


Miss. Anna Dickinson writes a letter to the | rigid orders to let nothing in the shape of a 


That has all passed. Others felt as 1. What | 


remains ? 


Nanght save the heartiest union, the most 


| 


Either this party must succeed, or the grand 


Sither this party must triumph, or the coun- 
mat vhae ism an peer and deceitful 


Either this party must conquer, or all that 


Either this party must win, or the hope of the 





Either this party must control, or Heaven 





UNION VICTORY IN MAINE. 
The Union Flag flies at the Main (e,) and 





| 


Democrat.” The oflicial returns are not yet.) 
published, but sufficient is known to enable us 


towns gives for Cony 35,864; for Howard | 
23,638. 


There can be no doubt that the Unionists | 


have carried the State by the largest majority 
ever cast at a gubernatorial election in Maine. 
All the Union candidates for Congress are | 
elected by large majorities. In the first dis- | 


| 


gress. | 
Five-sixths of both branches of the State 
Legislature will be Republican. Last, not 


whelming majority. 


It should not be forgotten that the Union | 


| efforts of the apostles of peace-at-any- price, far | 


from seducing the people, have but aroused the | 


| apathetic, and probably induced others who | 


beforetime have voted the Democratic ticket, | 
to cast their votes on this occasion with the | 
earnest defenders of the Union. 

In connection with this subject we may no- | 
tice that later returns from Vermont give the | 


| Republicans not less than 21,000 majority. | 
| The Senate is unanimously Union, and returns | 
| from 230 towns show the election of 210 Union 
' against 20 Democratic Representatives. 


The triumphs in Vermont an@ Maine will 





ites are working hard to manufacture a won- 
derful-show of enthusiasm. Flags, music, clubs, | 
” are em- | 


processions, and unceasing “orations,’ 

ployed, “regardléss of expense,” to bewilder | 
the public mind. But all this sound and fury 
signifies nothing. The voices of Maine and | 
Vermont are powerful enough to drown all the | 
uproar made by unprincipled politicians, and | 
predict, by no uncertain sound, the greater, 
the national triumph of the good cause in No- 
vember. 


STOP THE LEAK. 
A correspondent of the Tribune says— 


By the way, has it ever occurred to the 





1 ti 


It they find hope in Northern politics and dis- 


Independent, in which, after speaking of the | newspaper go South,but have offered all possible 
| inducements to. bring North as many Southern 


papers as possible. We earnestly hope that 
the attention of the War Department will be 
given to this ma‘ter. 
————$—— DO Oe 
THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 

It is repeated that a patriotic mass Conven-" 
tion will assemble at Cincinnati, on the 28th 
inst. The call is as follows: 

“The undersigned citizens of the United 
States, and unconditional supporters of the Na- 
tional Government, convincec 

“That a Union of all loyal citizens of the 
United States upon the basis of a Common Pa- 
triotism is essential to the safety and honor of 
the country in this crisis of its affairs ; 

“And that a Convention of the People should 
be assembled to consider the state of the Na- 
tion, and to concentrate the strength of all loy- 
al men at the coming Presidential Election up- 
on one.Electoral Ticket; 

“Do, therefore, respectfully invite their fellow- 
citizens, in this and other States, to send Dele- 
gates, equal in number to their respective Con- 
gressional delegations, to a Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, on Wednesday, the 28th day of Sep- 
tember, 1864, for friendly consultation, with the 
purpose above stated, in the confident hope 
thereby to secure the conquest of the Rebellion, 
the early return of Peace, and the integrity of 
the American Union.” 

“The object of this Convention,” says Wilkes’ 
Spirit, “is not, as has in some quarters been sup- 
posed, to nominate a new candidate or to divide 
the loyal strength, but simply to call out every 
Union vote, and unite it upon the electors al- 
ready partly chosen, upon whose known patriot- 
ism the country can repose. * * * * It 
will be the only body which can authoritatively 
ratify the Baltimore proceedings, by the popu- 
lar approbation of its electoral ticket; or which 


| can authoritatively receive the withdrawal of 


the Fremont ticket from the field. It is the 
purpose of those who are the leaders of this 
movement that the Convention shall advise the 
individual voter to instruct the Government 
with his wishes and opinigns, by ins¢ribing on 
his ballot his personal preferences for President 
and Vice-President in the approaching canvass ; 
and next, to advise the electors, who would be 
thus harmoniously chosen, to cast their united 
verdict in favor of those candidates, who shall 
have the largest number of votes. This method, 
in addition to being in harmony with the orig- 
inal intentions of the Constitution, would ef- 
fectually take the sense of the Nation, and 
while it would probably result in the endorse- 
ment and. re-election of Mr. Lincoln, it would 
also so instruct him, through the votes which 
would range next in strength to his own, as to 
enable him to re-shape his administration in ae- 


| cordance with the expressed wishes of the 


People.” 
FA ENE <> + @- erohicsnbations — 
Wuartis tuk Necro worru ?—A corres- 
pondent of the Tribune says: 


It is estimated that at least one-third of the 


majorities have been largely increased in nearly | slave element of the South has now been con- 
. . . - . | 
all the voting districts. This indicates that the | 


verted into the Federal service, military and 
civil, and that this glement now constitutes 
nearly one-third of the Federal force employed, 


directly and indirectly, in the suppression of 


the Rebellion. The colored element ia our 
armies, particularly in the labor department, 
ean hardly be realized outside of the army lim- 
its. It may be safely said, in this respect, that 
our armies are about one-third eclipsed, A few 
more such digs as Atlanta and Mobile will bring 
us a large proportion of the other two-thirds of 
the black diamonds of the sunny South. Where 
then will the chivalry be, to say nothing about 
any more Northern levies ? 


Another correspondent shows what he is 
worth to the Rebs: 


As.soon as the Weldon railroad was broken, 
they impressed in Dinwiddie and Sussex coun- 
ties everything that could possibly be made use- 
ful in the transportation of supplies. They 
even, for want of horses, mules and oxen, formed 
_teams of negroes, and, assigning sixteen to a 
wagon, compelled them to draw a load equal 
to that generally drawn by four horses. ‘They 
are geared, Mr. Mason says, in the follewing 
manner: two men, called “guides,” are placed 
on the wagon-tongue, one on each side, near 
the end, to steer, and when passing a deseent 
to act as brakemen to prevent the wagon tak- 
ing too great speed. To the butt of the tongue 
is attached a rope running through a rivg at 
the end and extending about eight yards be- 
yond it. ‘To the rope and crossing it slats of 
strong wood are fastened about a yard apart, 
and men in pairs, one on each side of the rope, 
are placed to press—for it is supposed they can 
push more than they can pull—the slats for- 
ward, thereby drawing the wagon after them. 
A “conductor,” whose duty it is to see that no 
man, or no pair of men, loafs upon his fellows, 
has charge of each wagon. Strange to say, 


| these drivers, though Southern white men, are 


obliged to walk. 
These negroes, Mr. Mason says, perform their 


three gills to a pint of “Rebel Lightning,” 


Army trains generally move over good roads 


negroes,” 


Mr. Mason asserts, will make ten miles in three 


sours, and, with a half hour intermission for 
rest and refreshments, be as fresh, as strong and 
ively on the road as before. 

Yet it is not to he apprehended that the reb- 


‘ : > te 
or horses, since it requires sixteen of them to 


reversed—one 





CautTion.—Onr readers must read with cau- 
on the letters of “Burleigh” in the Boston 


find grains of comfort and sympathy in foreign | that “Burleigh” is the whilom Rev, Matthew 


nations, they can lay them as an unction to the | [[ale Smi ; ithi 
they y i ale Smith. who, within the last ¢‘wenty ve 
hearts of their war-sick people. lh ‘ ey 


as several times boxed the compass, politically 


snsions, they have the full benefit of it. They and ecelesiastically. Te is now a farions Me- 


; VE 


te 


_ar 
th 
sO 


ft 


It has always seemed inexplicable to us that 


at any rate eminently enjoy all the advantages Clelfanite writing and stumping for his favorite 
the knowledze of military preparatins and | While he will not probably be allowed open! ; 
design, and the general sitnation, that cannot g —- 
he kept oat of our Northern papers —-at least as 
easy as the papers could be kept out of Se- | 
From these papers —their foreign news, | as the following in a late letter : 
domestic intelligence, editorial sentiments, and | 
theiradverticements, Goverumentaland other— hi 
the Rebels can figure up almost exactly the re- © 
lation and sentiments of the outside world to- 
wards them, and make all their arrangements 
iu cordingly. If thes were deprived of the 
light and aid of the Northern press, they would |: 
he more like prisoners in close Custody—more 4 
effectually blockaded, and would have all the - 
disadvantages of fighting an cnemy in the dark, 
while they themselves were in the ligit— for 
their deserters would bring us their papers, and 
inijormation of their situation, virtually in ex-_ 
change for the Amnesty Proclamation, Instrac- 
tions to Deserters, &e., sent over. May it not 
de that this very exchanging of newspapers is 
their medium of intercourse by cipher, with | 
their agents and sympathizers abroad, and in 
the North, and the secret of their knowledge 
of our affairs both during seasons of quiet, and 
‘on the eve of important military movements. | 


jand directly tosupport MeClellan in the Jour- 
nal, he aids him indirectly by such statements 


The committee to notify Gen. MeClellan of 
¥ nomination met at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
esterday atone o'clock. From this they pro- 


ceeded to the Generals residen®e jin Thirty- 
Sirst street, where they met him by appoint- 


ent. The conference was a lone one. It 
. . . . © . 

sted trom one o'clock till four. It was pain- 

ly interesting and exciting. The trouble 


was over the Peace plank om the platform. 
Gen. MeClellan is a War Democrat by his pro- 


ssions, his feelings and his antecedents. He 


would listen to ne considerations that looked to 
a divided country, or that held the tr against 


med rebels to be unjust. On the other hand 
e¢ Democrats of Olio. THlinois, and perhaps 
me other of the Western States are Peace 


men, and having made the issue on a Peace 
platform they can do nothing with a war one. 


is understood that throughout the entire con- 


ference McClellan was manly and resolute. 


ee are “Sem BRET \ 
Tut Generav Issur.—Uoratio Seymour 


says; “We think he [MecClellan} is an able 
fas : man, too. But no matter—we intend to carry 
transmission of papers tothe South. An ounce this election upon what lawyers call the gener- 


, of quinine, @ percussion cap, is contraband, and al issue.” 
the smugglerof cither into Dixie, is punished | 
for giving aid and@omfort to the enemy; but’ nore the general issue. We mean to hold them 
hewspapers, cach one of which carries inform- to it. The people mean it. Here it is.: Lin- 
ation of priceless value to the rebels, pass as | COLN, Union AND Liserty; McCLecian, 
| freely as birds of the air. Long ago the mili-| Disunion AND Stavery! Choose ye. 


‘They seem to think differently now and ig- 
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A TENNESSEAN ON “PLACE,” AND THE 
DUTY OF THE HOUR, 


ERO hn : ae vi 


+ : . > 5 Sth a 


concealment, he hon a rebel soldier remark, 
|—“The Yanks will have hard work getting 


The following is a full copy of the letter from | through our three battle fines here, but down 
Jobn W.. Bowen, Esq., of Tennessee, read at; below, where there is ovly a thio skirmish line, 
the late great Union Meeting at Faneuil Hall: | at ain’t’so safe, I reckon.” Subsequently the cap- 


Boston, Sept. Sth, 1864. 


GENTLEMEN :—It would give me much pleas- | : s 
ure to meet you at Faneuil Hall to-morrow | the newspaper notice of iis adventures, that 
evening, and exchange congratulations on the = : : ; 
success of our Army and Navy, at Atlanta and | the military chiefs at Petersburg, and no long- 


Mobile, if I could prolong my stay in your city. 

This success, of great importance to the 
Union at any time, has greatly increased sig- 
nificancé-now, when the Convention recently 
held at Chicago, taking advantage of the ab- 
sence of marked success to our military opera- 


tions, has endeavored to serve the eause of 


Southern treason by sowing dissension in the 
Union ranks. 

Granting that Gen. McClellan is a good and 
patriotic man—and I have not a word tod say 
against him—his election to the Presidency on 
the platform of the Chicago Convention, and 
by the leaders of the factions who made that 
platform, would give hope and courage to the 
leaders of the Rebellion and their sympathiz- 
ers, and overwhelm with despair and ruin 
the downtrodden and oppressed friends of the 
Governmentin the South. Asa Southern man, 
I know, and every other Southern man knows 
it that knows anything, and whoever denies it 
does so because he is a fool or a traitor, that no 
peace can be made with the Rebel leaders, that 
does not, as a preliminary, recognize the per- 
manent dismemberment of the National Union, 
and the independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy. They expect peace, as the result of 
the Chicago Convention, not by being assisted 
back into the Union, but by having their inde- 
pendence acknowledged and secured. This 


would leave the poor Union people of my na- | 


‘ve State of Tennessee, who have suffered the 


than African slavery ever was. 


eb no 4 H , ¢ 2 ist- 
There is but one way to make peace, consist | exelude all disloyalists. 


ent with the integrity of the .Ufiion and the 
protection of the wronged and oppressed friends 


of the nation in the South; and that is for the | 


nation to put forth its strength, and subdue the 
rebel armies. Let no one be deceived by the 
foolish talk, that this cannot be done. 


people of the South were permanently unitec 


as ore man, there might be some sense in the | 


talk about the impossibility of subjugating them. 
In my State of 
‘Tennessee there are fifty thousand men who 
never bowed the knee to the Baal of Rebellion, 
and whom no amount of suffering and ill-treat- 


But they are not thus united. 


ment, come from whence it may, can ever in- 
flacnee them todo so. It is all miserable stuff to 
talk about Southern rebels not being subjugat- 
ed. Break and destroy the military power of 
the Confederacy, and the class that made the 
Rebellion will become the most completely and 
abjectly subjugated of any people. It is true 
this class will not be converted from what they 
are. They will obsequiously take all the oaths 
presented to them, only to conceal their enmity, 
But this is not 
They indeed constitute avery 


thus adding perjury to treason. 
the majority class. 
small minority of the people of the South, but 
have, heretofore, controlled, and do yet to a cer- 
tain extent, control the majority, socially and 
politically. This majority can be converted, 
because they are not enemies to the nation from 
conviction or choice, but beeause they have 
wen the victims of falsehood and deception. 


power of this hitherto governing class, and the 
eyes of the deceived and deluded people —not 


the rich slaveholders—will be opened, and they | 


will make a permanent peace. 
reach these, the real p&ople of the South, by 
victorious armies subduing their oppressors and 
delivering them from their power. A cessation 
of hostilities is what this aristoeratic class, who 
have hitherto governed and oppressed the peo- 
ple of the South, wants, and it is what they ex- 
pect trom the Chicago Convention, that they 


inay regain and secure their power ‘over the ; 


masses of the Southern people. From this fate, 
worse than death itself, your brethren of the 
South stretch forth their hands and implore you 


to deliver them, and their yet unborn children. 


From thousands of darkened cabin homes, the | 


orphaned destitute children of martyred fathers, 
the widows and mothers of those who have died 
in their country’s cause, and from the bleeding 
ranks of the Union army, they call upon you, 
men of the loyal States, not to desert them 
now, and give them over again to the chains 
of a social and political despotism ¢ 

What if you have personal or political ob- 
jections to the nominges of the Balumore Con- 
vention ! 
paramount issue, to be, or not to be, a nation! 


Around which ticket is gathered the friends of 


For the present there is but one great 


the nation, of freedom and repablican liberty ? 
Where mar h the cohorts of its enenres—the 
enemies of Republican Government and tree- 
dom ¥ Patriotism, the love of right and justice, 


the eries of the vicums of wrong and oppres- 


to rouse from your lethargy and put forth your 
streneth once more and all will be well. 
Very respecttully, &c., 
Joun W. Bowery. 
nae <a cael esos 

Wiarir Means.—The New Oricag Trib- 
nee courpl fins and with justice, of the indisere- 
tion or worse, of Northern editors who print 
correspondence calculated to give aid and com- 
For instance, the New Or- 
orrespondent of the N.Y. Herald sent to 
that paper information of the strength of our 
army, the feet, the number of sauboats, trans- 
ports, cte., inteaded to operate against Mobile, 
which was daly printed in the //-ra/d, and re- 
peat din nuniberless papers, several days he- 
fore 
the important information passed at 
onee to the Rebel Government. 
asks >What cocs it mean ? We answer it means 


course, 


treachery. ‘Lhe above is but one of constantly- 


recurring e\amples of newspaper perfidy. Two 
fore us. Only a few days ago it 


other. are | 


was annonn ed that a decoy vessel, the Horaee 
Beals, Captain King, bad lett Now York to en- 
trap the ZT aiiahassee, being str mely armed al- 


though Mailing under the guise Of. merchant- 


man. Of course, the leading secessionists in New | 


York immediately telegraphed toe trteligence 


to those on the “border.” who long ere this will 


ox of all they had: of family and home, nO | to their masters until they became of age. The 
choice but expatriation, or a condition worse | Constitution is to be submitted to a vote of the 
| peers, including soldiers, an oath of allegiance 


If the | cause of the delay that the taking ot the puri- 
| . eS P 
1 | fication oath will necessarily occasion. It will 


Break and destroy the military and political | 


You can only | 


tion everywhere, in’ every land, call upon you 


Admiral Parragut’s heroic exploit, and, of | seventy-three millions were offered. 


La Tribune ; 


hia got sight of :the ill-guarded line: : But we: 
‘may be quite sure that since the publication of 


| “thin skirmish line” has been attended to by 


er offers easy ingress to the beleaguered city. 
| Sach treachery would amply justify suppression 
\of the rebel-aiding journals, 


eee Se 
THE WORCESTER FREEDOM CLUB AND 
SECRETARY SEWARD. 


The Freedom Club at its weekly meeting on 
Friday, the 9th, adopted the following form of 
|inquiry to the Honorable Secretary of State, 
Wm. H. Seward: 





with loyal and patriotic interest not only the course.of events, 
but the u and doing: of public men as they bear 
upen public affairs, respectfully asks of the Secretary of 
State the ing of that passage in his Auburn speech of | 
j September 3d, reported as follows, vis: ‘‘That when the in- 
surgents shall have disbanded their armies, and laid down 
their arms, the war will instantly cease—and all the war 





, old man do bat sell his stock the next day! 
1. Resdlved, That the Worcester Freedom Club, watching | 


| than one was surprised, and it was io wonder 
| rich Mr. Smith asked why. So Poor Richard, 
| 





in a very quiet humble way—for he never as- 
sumed anything— replied, “I suppose, Mr.Smith, 
_ you know a great.deal better than I do what to 
do with money, and how to invest; for I never 


; had much, and all I got I had to work hard for. | 


' But I have looked round a good deal upon my 
| neighbors, and seen what they did with their 
money and I will tell you some things IT saw and 
| what I thoucht of it. One very rich man was 
always dealing in money, and he made a great 
deal, but was never satisfied without high inter- 
est. So he lent most of Lis money to some peo- 
| ple who he thonght were very rich, ata very 
high rate; and he often told how much he got, 
till one day the people he lent to went to smash. 
He got back about ten cents on a dollar of his 
money. I know another old gentleman, who 
had some bank stock and he went to the bank 
and got ten percent. dividend. The President 
and everybody said it was the best stock in the 
country—paid ten percent. But what did the 


Why ? why ? said everybody. Because, it pays 
tod “shots Wividend. "And in six mrathe the 
bank went to smash. Now, that I know 
to bea fact. Well, Mr. Smith, you say rail- 
road stocks are best, because they pay high 
dividends? Can you tell how long they will 





measures then existing, including those which affect slavery, 
will cease also, and all the moral, ical and political 
questions, as well questions affecting slavery as others, 
| which shall be then existing will, by force of the Constitu- | 
| tion, pass over to the arbitrament of the courts of law, and | 
| to the councils 6f legislation.” 
2. Resolved, That the Freedom Club anxiously asks if the 
| country is to understand by this that Emancipation, being a. 
war ineasure, ‘‘wiil instantly cease” with the closing of the | 
war, and only those slaves be emancipated that shall have 
| actually gained their freedom in the course of the war. 

3. Resolved, That the entire nation, addressed by the Sec- 
retary of State in the late Auburn speech; upon the eve of 
the Presidential election, being deeply interested in the an- 
swer to this question, a definite and positive reply is justly 
due to the country, through the medium of the public press, 
in order that the ple may know distinctly what is the 
policy they are called to vote for in voting for what the Sec- 
| retary argues, viz: the re-election of the present incumbent 
| of the Presidency. 


PROGRESS IN MARYLAND. 


The New Constitution. 
The Tribune says: 
| The Maryland Constitutional Convention 
‘has rescinded the provision recently passed, 


| whereby minor slaves were to be apprenticed 








nindinorinient ati sande sn pata 











»ecing required, which will have the effect to 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post, 
writing from Baltimore, Sept. 9th, says: 

The new Constitution goes to the people on 
the 12th and 13th days of October, for their 
judgment. Two days’ voting was granted be- 


be adopted by a vote of three to one. 

On the adjournment of the Convention the 
little knot ot ‘rebel slaveholders came out from 
their intrenchments in the rebel corner of the 
i hall, and throwing down their arms, were cor- 
| dially received by the loyalists and abolitionists, , 
, and there was a general shaking of hands all 
| round, and a confession on the part of the ene- 
/mies to negro liberty, that they were satisfied 
| with the result as being for their best interest | 
jagainst their will. Judge Chambers was the | 
only one of them who left the Hall in a_ pet 
‘while the president.was making his valedictory. 
| General Goldsborough’s farewell speech was 
'a model of ardent love of negre fiberty and 
justice to the victims of bondage. He was one 
of the largest owners of slaves on the eastern 
| shore, and yet he is one of the most determined 
_enemies of negro slavery in the country. He 
| does not spare his fellow-workers in this past 
iniquity. His words are words of gall and 
| wormwood to them and good for their souls. 
_ He went off in a moment of temptation on the 
‘raid of the Convention against the newly-freed 
negro minor children, but he speedily saw the 
error of his vote, and united withthe friends 
of justice toexpunge the oppressive apprentice- 
ship clause, so that not a vestige of slavery in 
any form is left in the new charter of our lib- 
erties. 

The only defect in it is the absence of a 
clause abolishing the Black Code as applicable 
| to free negroes, but much of that code will fall 
by legal construction of the new Constitution, 
| for we are to have an Attorney-General tor the 
State who will be the right sort of a man, and 
| who will harmonize existing laws with the new 


order of things, so far as the disabilities of the 
colored race are concerned. Besides, nearly 


| all of our courts, high and low, are in favor of | 
| making all men equal before the law, without | 
‘regard to color. But the new legislature to be | 


eleeted at the Presidental election, and to meet 
‘next January, are looked to, to wipe out every 
vestige of the Black Code from the statute 
books, and to protect the newly enfranchised 
' colored citizens in the enjoyment of life, lib- 
‘erty and the pursuit of happiness. Their ad- 
mission to political rights is a question for the 
next Convention. 


\ Sa ROL 
| FINANCIAL. 
| Under date Sept. 11th, the Washington cor- 
| respondent of the Boston Advertiser writes :-— 
| The success of the loan of 1881 exceeds the 
|most sanguine expectations of the ‘Treasury 
| Department. The whole number of bidders 
was 773, though a dozen or more will be thrown | 
out for wholly inexcusable informality. The 
amount offered was but thirty-nine and a half 
millions, but the amount bid for was about 
{seventy-three millions. ‘The bids opened on, 
| Saturday were mainly from the west and inte- 
rior, and while much less in amount than those 
‘opened’on Friday, were generally at a higher 
average rate of premium. Twenty-nine anda 
, half millions is taken at four per cent. and - 
.wards. ‘The balance of two millions can pro 
abiy be filled at three and eighty-handredths. 
, About five millions was bid tor at three and 
'seventy-five hundredths. While it was hoped 
that the whole amount would be taken at four 
| per cent., it is understood that Mr. Fessenden 
will accept enough below that rate to close out 
the loan. 

Among the rejected bids will be that of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston, which was | 
for two haudred thousand at only one per cent. 
two hundred thousand at two per cent, and one ' 
hundred thousand at three per cent. 

The total subscription to date tor the new 
iseven and three-tenths loans, is a fraction un- 

der thirty millions. There las been some de- 
crease mm the average daily subscription since | 
the beginning of the month, bet numerous let- 
‘ters covering bids for the gold loan of 1881, 
closed with the assurance that if the bids for 
that were not successful, the same amount would 
be put into the seven and three-tenths loan, 
and accordingly an Increase of subseriptions is 
confidently expected, particularly as it is now 
shown that there is a large amount of money 
secking investment. 
Success of the National Loan. 
Thirty-one millions were asked for--nearly 
hat is 
‘of still greater importance ts the Tact that the 
{greater part of the higher bids are from our 
jown people. This ready and immense sub- 
scription, these bids for more than double the 
amount of the sum asked for, show that the 
American people do not distrust their own 
} powers of self-detenee, do not believe the coun- 
try exhausted, mmpertled, ready to sue tora 
phumiliading peace and to consent to the destruc- 
‘tion of the Union, as the McClean platform 
asserts.-. FL Heeninig Post. 
Poor Richard's Reasons for buying United States 
Securities. 

The other day we heard a rich neighbor say 
he had rather have railroad stocks than the U. 
S. stocks, for they paid higher interest. dust 


j 


have conveyed the information to Wilmington, then Poor Richard came up, and said that he 


where, as one of our Cop or Read papers an- 
nounced the other day with evident sits action, 


Again, Capt. 


the Vulahassee ie now “safe.” 


‘Filden,of the 16th Maine R-gnnent, was taken 


prisoner in the fight tor the Weldon Railroad. 
On his way to Richmond he gave his captors 


the slip and stumbled into Petersburg, where 


~ bad just bought some of Uncle Sam’s three 
years notes, paying seven and three-teuths per 
cent. iaterest. My rich friend exclaimed, “You! 
Tthougot you had no money to buy with.” 
“Yes.” said Richard, “I had a little laid up 
tor you know itas well to have something a1: 

/up against a wet day, and [have kept a litt! 

of my earnings by me.” Now Poor Richard i 

* Known to all the country round to be a ver, 


bis Kossuth hat and rubber overcoat protected pradent and industrious, and withal, wise man 


him trom any datigerous suspicion, He saw and 


tor Richard never learned anything he didn’ 
know hew to make use of, and his wisdom and 


heard a good deal, and succeeded in getting prudence ha@ become a proverb. Se, when b 
back to our lives. Atore point whilst lyimg mj took oat his savings and bought the notes, mor 


| you ever hear of a Government that broke be- 


, (honor bright, now!) how many have paid a 


, erty that is always saleable, because they will | 
j sell anywhere in the world. 


pay them? [like railroads. I helped to build 
one, and I go in for useful things. But I tell 
you what I know about them. One-third of 
the railroads don’t pay any dividend, and two- 
thirds (and some of them cracked up, too,) do 
not pay as much as Government stocks. Now 
that brings me to the Government securities, 
and I will tell you why I prefer them. I take 
it vou will admit, Mr. Smith, that in the long 
run the investment which is best should have 
these qualities: First, it should be perfectly se- 
cure; secondly, that the income should be uni- 
form and permanent—not up one year and 
down the next; and thirdly, that it should be, 
marketable, so when your wet day comes, and 
you want your money, you can get it back. 
And I think these notes or bonds have got these 
qualities more than any other kind of personal 
property you can name. Try it. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


-- ‘MARRIAGES. 


In this cjty, Me. Christian Karcher, of South Boston, to 
. Maria Debus, of Bosten. : 


inst., by Rev. Sumner Ellis, Mr. George 0. Willis to 
Oriatha E. 


Miss Austin. 

13th inst., by Rey. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Thomas J. Trundy. 
to Mrs. Almira B 4 

12th inst., Capt. ('. F. Driscoll, 3d Artillery, to Mias Nellie 
J.. daughter of the late John Hegnessey, Esq., of Boston. 

in Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Dr. Thompson. Wm. A, Dennis 
to Neiltie A. Draper. both of West Koxbury. 

In Chelsea, Lat inst., by Rev. Mr. Vlark, G W. Nor- 
ris, of Boston, to sarah E., daughter of Thomas A. Wil 
liams,of C.” * 

In Newton Centre, 7th inst , by Rev. DP. L. Furber, Wm. 
G. Waters, late Lieut. in the 15th Reg’t Mass. Vols., to Miss 
Louise F.. daughter of J. D. Towle, Esq. 

Ia Lyon, &th inst., by Rev. W. C. Richards, Mr. B. Waldo 
Edmands, of Charlestown, to Miss Lizzie HL, adopted daugh- 
ter of the officiating clergyman. 

iasissiscsteibanalas -<»D-e&- 


DEATHS. 


In Amesbury, Mass., 3d inst., after a long illness, Eliza- 
beth H. Whittier, Jast surviving sister of John G. Whittier. 
Like her more illustrious brother, she was a life-long advo- 
cate of Liberty for All, and of every good work. Like him, 





her life, and her memory will be treasured by it long after 
her death. A fond if not large circle of admirers of her gen- 
tie goodvess keenly laments her departure. 

In New York, 12th inst.. Park Benjamin, the well known 
author, poet and lecturer, 55. 

In New York, 8th inst., Capt. Wm. B. Orne, of Marble- 
head, 79 yrs. 8 days. His remains were interred in Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

‘ At yp “3 Isiand, N.Y., 5th inst.. Wm. Wood, son of 
e0) - Veazie, of C Mass., private in Co. 
an’ Coney , en sig _— 


In Turner’s Lane Hospital, Philadetphia, 10th inst., of 
wounds reveived in action at Deep Bottom, Va., 17th ult., 
Major Henry L. Patten, of the 2Uth Mass. ent, 28. 


In New Orleans, La., June 24, in St. James’ Hospital, of 
typho-malaria fever, contracted in the service, Chaplain Jo- 
siah Keely, 13th Maine Reg’t, formerly of Saco, Me., 58 





AGENTS FOR THIS Paper.—The following named persons are 
authorized by the Publisher to receive subscriptions for the 
Commonvcaith in their respective towns and neighborhoods, 
and to receipt for the same: 

East Abington—CITAS. R. CURTIS 
Worcester—JOIIN McCOMB. 
Lexington—BURNETT & SAVILLE. 
Weymouth—Ws. BARTLETT. 
Providence, R.I..—DUNBAR B. HARRIS. 
Springfield, Mass.,—E. W. TWING. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ONE OF 
Hunnewell’s Great Remedies. 
HUNNEWELW’S UNIVERSAL COUGH 





“First, then, I have been looking into that 
great book you call the Census Statistics. I 
used to think it wasn’t worth much; but since I | 
began to study it, I tell you I found out, a good | 
many things very useful for me to know. I 
found out, by looking at the crops, and the fac- 
tories and shipping, &c., that we (I don’t mean 
the Rebel States) are making a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars a year more than we spend. So 
you see that (since the increase of debt isn’t 
half that) we are growing rich instead of poor- 
er, as John Bull and the croakers would have 
usthink. Then the debt will be paid, anyhow, 
no matter how long the war is. Besides, did 


fore the people did? Look into your big his- 
tories, Mr. Smith, and you will find the people 
break before the Governments. Well, then, I 
call that stocKperfectly secure. 

“Secondly, you want the income uniform 
and permanent. Well, I want you to take up | 
a list of banks, railroads, mines, insurance com- 
panies — anything you choose — and tell me 





uniform income for ten or twenty years. Not! 
one in a hundred, Mr. Smith, and vou know it. | 

“Now here is the Government will pay you | 
without varying a title. Now I like something | 


, that gives me my income every year. 


“Thirdly, you want something which is mar- 
ketable any day inthe year. Now, if you will 


| ask any bank President, he will tell you that 


Government stocks are the only kind of prop- | 


“Now, Mr. Smith, this is why I put my little | 
savings in Government stocks. I confess, too, | 
that I wanted to help that dear old country, 
which is my home and my country.” 
fess,” said Mr. Smith, “I hadn’t thought of all | 
this. There is a good deal of sense in what) 
you say, and I will go so far as to put two or! 
three thousand dollars in United States stocks. 
It can do no harm.” 

We left Mr. Smith going towards the bank, 
and Poor Richard returning home, with that 
calu and placid air which indicated the sereni- 
ty of his diicadeion and the consciousness of | 
doing right towards bis country and his fellow | 
man. 


| 
} 





THE WAR. 

The monotonous state of things prevailing for | 
some time past before Petersburg ‘has been | 
broken by a surprise attack by the 2nd Corps | 
of the Federal Army, on the night of the 9th 
inst. A particular point in our lines was von-! 
sidered to be more irregular than {ft ought to! 
be. It was therefore determined to seizy upon | 
a position occupied by the Rebels, that so our | 
line might be straightened and strengthened. | 
General Hancock determined on venturing a} 
night attack, hoping tosurprise the pickets and | 
secure their shelter without serious disaster. | 
Three regiments, the 99th Pennsylvania, the | 
20th Indiana, and the Second U. S. Sharp- | 
shooters, all under General De Tobriand, were | 
detailed tor the purpose. At 1 o'clock, accord- | 
ing to orders, the troops started noiselessly | 


“T con- LU 


REMEDY.—The basis of this truly wonderful prepara- 
tion, now of such well-earned celebrity, is a freedom from 


every component calculated to debilitate, and by such to al- | 


low the greatest freedom of use, day or night, as the only 
true theory by which Throat and Lung Complaints can be 
effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, 
when local causes make almost all such complaints different 
n effect, T would ask confidence, whieh will be sacred, in 
Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness. Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asth- 
matic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and 
Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end in Consump- 
tion. Testimonials from Physicians of the highest respecta- 
bility. and from invalids, can be seen at my office by I in- 
terested. 

{4 For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers 

JOUN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 

Weeks & Potter, Crafts & Williams, G. C. Goodwin & Co., 
Carter, Rust & Co., M.S. Burr & Co., Wholesale Agents. 
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The Secretary of the Tressury gives notice that subscrip- 
tions will be received for Coupon Treasury Notes, payable 
three years from August loth, 1864, with semi-annual inter- 
est at the rate of seven and three-tenths per eent. per an- 
num—principal and interest both to be paid in lawful money. 

These notes will be convertibie, at the option of the hold- 
er, at maturity, into six per cent. gold-bearing bonds, paya- 
ble not less than five nor more than twenty years from their 
date, as the Government may elect. They will be issued in 
denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1000, and 85000, and 
all subscriptions must be for fifty dollars, or some multiple 
ot fifty dollars. 

As the notes draw interest from August 15th, persons 
making deposits subsequent to that date must pay the inter- 
est accrued from date of note to date of deposit. 

Parties depositing twenty-five thousand dollars and up- 
wards for these notes at any one time will be allowed a com- 
mission of one-quarter of one per cent. 

Special Advantages of this Loan. 

Tris 4 Nationat Savines Bank, offering a higher rate of 
interest than any other, and the best security. Any sayings 
bank which pays its depositors ia U. 8. Notes considers that’ 
it is paying in the best circulating medium of the country ; 
and it cannot pay io anything better, for its own assets are 
either in government securities or in notes or bonds payable 
in government paper. 

Cenvertible into a Six per Cent. 5=20 
: Gold Bond. 

In addition to the very liberal interest on the notes for 
three years, this privilegaof conversion is now worth about 
three per cent. per annum; for the current rate of 5-% 


Bonds is not less than nine per bent. premium, and before the 


war the premium on six per cent. U.S. stocks was over twenty 
percent. It will be seen that the actual profit on this loan 
at the 


annum. 
Its Excmption from State or Municipal 
' Taxation. 

But, aside from all the advantages we have enumerated, a 
special Act of Congress exempts ali bonds and Treasury 
notes from local taxation. 
worth about twe per cent. per aunum, according to the rate 
of taxation in various parts of the country. 


It is believed that no securities offer so great inducements | 


to lenders as those issued by the government. In all other 
forms of indebtednéss, the faith or ability of private parties, 


a member of the Society of ‘-Friends,” she honored it in | 


present market rate, is not leas than ten per cent. per | 


On the average, this exemption is | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 





Heapquakrrers, Bosroy, August 20, 1864. 

GENERAL ORDER, No. 2. ° 

The Volunteer Militia of Massachusetts as it existed pre- 
vious to the beginning of the present war, having been al- 
most entirely broken up, by the enlistment of its members, 
| individually and as companies and regiments in the service 
‘ of the United States, in response to the different calls of the 
President for troops for three months, nine months, one hun- 
| dred days, one year, and three years: and the laws estabiish- 
ing this volunteer militia being no longer in conformity with 
| the system of organization prescribed by the laws of the 
{ United States, and it having been found impossible to recruit 
| this militia under the laws as they stood—and the safety and 
' honor of the Commonwealth imperatively demanding s well- 





| organized militia for the common defence—the Legislature of | 


| Massachusetts at its last session passed an act—entitled an 
act concerning the militia, which was approved on the Lith 
day of May last—and which is the 238th Chapter of the Acts 
of 18h4—establishing a pew system—in strict conformity to 
| the Constitution and laws of the United States and the Con- 
| stitution of the Commonwealth—and by which all previous 
| acts concerning the militia were repealed. 
As it was known, however, that some of the old organiza- 
tions still possessed a strong vitality —as others were capable 
| of being revived wud resuscitated, and as there are many 
| glorious associations connected with the names of compa- 
| nies and regiments which have wou imperishab’e honur for 
thenselves and fur the State, the Legislature while abolish- | 
ing the whole of the ancient system. provided that the Com- 
mmander-in-Chief might continue in being aud retain such 
companies and regiments of the old volunteer militia as he 
should see tit. rs j 

By Gener .| Orders No. 22 of the 23d June, 1864—the differ- | 
ent comma: ding officers were directed to make returns to the 
Adjutant-G -reral on or before the 10th of July, 1864, of the 
condition of their several commands, stating therein the 
number of men to be relied on for duty, with any sugges- 
| tions they tight @hink proper to make relative to the expe- 
! diency of continuing or disbanding their ex 1s. 
| From the returns made in response to this order, and from 
| all other accessible sources of information—the Commander- 
| in-Vhief ha. sought to determine what companies and regi 
| ments of the volunteer militia, and of the Independent Di- 
vision of Militia, presented such proof of present efficiency, | 
| or of a power to recruit themselves so as to conform to the | 
| requirements of the law, as to warrant him in continuing 
| and retaining them. 
| And in accordance with the results of such examination | 
it is hereby ordered that the companies and regiments here- | 
inafter enumerated, Shall be continued and retained, viz: | 

CAVALRY. 

1. The Company in Boston commanded by Capt. Lucius 
Slade, and heretofore known as Co. A. Ist Battalion | 
Light Dragoons. 

2. The Company in Boston, commanded by Capt. ¢. T. H 
Stevens, and heretofore known as Co. B, Ist Battalion | 
Light Dragoons. 

3. The Company iv New Bedford, commanded by Capt. 
George H. Shaw, and heretofore known as the com- 
pany of Cavalry attached to the 2d Brigade, lst Div., 
M.V.M. 

4. The Company in ‘Charlestown, commanded by Capt. , 
John F. Gilman, and heretofore known as a company 
attached to the Independent Division M.V.M. 

5. The Company in Roxbury, commanded by Capt. R. 
Holmes, formerly known as the Roxbury Horse 
Guards. 

These companies will be hereafter designated respectively 
in the order above given as Companies A, B, C, D, E, of Cay- 
alry of the Mass. Volunteer Militia—and until the organiza- 
tion of new companies shall authorize the organization of 
one or more regiments, will remain unattached. 


ARTILLERY. 

1. The Company in Boston, heretofore known as the Ist 
Light Battery, and commanded by Capt. Lucius Cum- 
mings. 

2. The Company in Boston, commanded by Capt. Warren ' 
French, at present temporarily attached to the 42d | 
Regiment of Infantry. 

These companies will be respectively designated in the or- 

der above given—as the lst and 2d Light Batteries Mass. | 
| 








Volunteer Militia. 
INFANTRY. 
The 3d Regiment of lufantry, Lt. Col. James Barton com- 
manding, will be retained—under its present designation. 
And the following companies of said regiment, | 
1. The Company commanded by Capt. John W. Marble, | 
of Freetown, now enlisted in the U. 8. service for 1v0 , 
, days. | 
2. The Company commanded by Capt. Thos. B. Griffith, 
of So, Carver. 
| 3. The Company commanded by Capt. Joseph ONeill, of 
| Fall River, at present temporarily attached to the (Uth | 





Regiment. 
4. The Company commanded by Capt. Dyer, of Fall River, 
service for 100 days’ duty. 


! 


| aud now in the U. 3. 
5. The Company commanded by Capt. Isaae A. Jennings, 
of New Bedford, and now enlisted in the U 8. service | 
for 100 days. | 
The Company commanded by Capt. O. A. Baker, of Re- 
hoboth, now enlisted in the U. 5. service for 100 days. 
7. The Company commanded by Capt, Jabez M. Lyle, of | 
Fairhaven, now enlisted in the U.S. service for 100 | 


j 
' 
} 
' 


' 

| . 

; 0. 

i ; 

| 

days. 

The Company commanded by Capt. D. Il. Dyer, of Fall 

H River, formerly known as a company of the Independ- | 
ent Division of Militia. 

These companies will be henceforth designated and known 

| respectively in the order above given, as Companies A, B, C, | 


irom their respective positions, and, with bay- | or stock compani&, or separate communities only is pledged 'D, FE, H, I, K, of the 31 Regiment of Intantry, M.V.M. | 
onets fixed, moved quickly toward the rebel PO- | for payment; while the whole property of the country is The company commanded by Capt. Lewis Soule, of Abing- | 


sition. As they got nearer to it they moved | 
more quickly, and, if possible, more silently, | 
and at the rear of the line the junction was! 
formed without any alarm.  Fronting, they, 
moved on the pits again, and this time as they | 


‘leaped in on their sleeping adversaries, one | 


shot was fired by some rebel who awakened fist | 
a little too late. Several others were heard 
toward the right. Then the enemy, who had 
caught the alarm, fired some artillery. Our) 
gunners replied, while the victorious infantry | 
proceeded immediately to turn the enemy’s 
sheltering works to their own advantage. By | 
degrees the artillery slackened and finally. 
ceased firing. The surprtse was comyfete. 
Because they had lost the position it didn’t nec- 


' essarily follow that it couldn’t be retaken again, 


thought the rebels. On this they acted. About 
3 o'clock a force was heard approaching, where- 


' noon a Vigorous fire of musketry and artillery | 


was opened on them, and alter a few inetfec- 


' tualchargesagainst our discharges they conclud- 


ed to leave the account as it was, for the time | 
being, and retired. | 

Gen. Sherman has given up for the present | 
the pursuit of Hood's broken and retreating | 
army, and has drawn his treops vack through 
Jonesboro’ and concentrated his forcesin At- 
lanta. 

The draft has been ordered to commence in 
Ohio and other States whose quota has not vet 
been filled up,on Monday, the 19th of Septem- 
ber. 

(rold closed in New York, on Wednesday, at 


227. 


The thievish fra-! 





-<> + &- 

UNWELcCoME GteEsrs! 
ternity have been seized with the strange idea 
of visiting newspaper offices for plunder! They 
gave us aturn on Tuesday evening in’ the in- 
terval between the departure of our publisher 
at 5 o'clock and the clesing ot the lower door | 
of the premises through which they entered 
from tivo street. 


&e.. leaving work tor the locksmith, but. inter- 


They wrenched open drawers, 


rupted by the sound of the preparations for 
closing below, they decamped without taking 
boars of envelopes, Xc., they were making up 
asaparcel, It appeared they had also paid a 
yisit to Da Howe’s reom on the floor below, 
which they entered by breaking a pane of glass 
and starting the lock from the inside. Whether’ 
Dr. Howe lost anything of value we have not 
heard. It strikes us that these thieves mast be 
slightly insane, if they came for moncy. It is 
ridiculous to suppose there Is ever any money 
lying aboat or stowed away in a Radical news 
paper office! Clearly our burglarious visitors 
must be non compos mentis. 
——_-—_— - <_?- oe- —_—_——_——_———_ 

Governor AnpRrew.— Washington, Sept. 
13.—fGovernor Andrew arrived here to-day. 
He will remain for two or three days. Colone 
Frank E. Howe ts with him, in connection with 
Colonel Tufts, State Agent. They will arrange 
the naval enlistment and other credits of the’ 
State with General Fry's department, and, if 
possible, close accounts under. the last call for 


t oops. { 


‘ 


held to secure the discharge of all the obligations of the , 


United States. 

Subscriptions will be received by the Treasurer of the 
United States at Washington, the several Assistant Treasur- 
ers and designated Depositaries. and by all National Banks 
which are depositaries of public money. 

And all Respectable Ban s and Bankers 
throughout the country will give further information and 


Afferd every facility to Subscribers. 
3~ 








PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


The Concertino: 


A select library of Psalmody, Ballads, Duets, Quartets, 
Chants, Glees, Sacred and Operatic Choruses, for Choirs, 
Musical Conveations, Elementary Singing Classes, Glee Clubs, 
Chorus Societies and the Drawing Reom. By Virgil Corydon 


Taylor. Price one doliar, on receipt of which copies will be 
mailed, post-paid. Soild by all Music Dealers and Booksel- 
lers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishefs, 


277 Washington Street. 


T. F. Leonard, 


Professer of Elocution and Vecal Culture, 
Will resume instruction, September 20, at Union Hall, 460 
Washington Street. Mr. L. will be pieased to refer to Cler- 
gymen, Teachers, Public Readers and Speakers who have 
buen his pupils during the past four years. Address at any 
time, or cali Monday>, Weduesda)s and Fridays. 
3-130 bd 





PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Music for Parties. 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Sirect, Boston. 


Terms-—Teaching, per quarter. $2): Playing for Cotillon 
Parties--calling the figures—$7 19—tf 
U.S. 5-20°S, , 
FOR SALE, AND EADY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & Co., 


Ne. 90 State Street. 
44--tf 


REMOVAL. 





The office of the BOSTON STENCIL WORKS, where those 


ij useful little plates for arking clotamg with Inpeueie Ink 


ean be cut in a few minutes, while customers wait, if desir- 
able. is removed to 1} Water Street, cue door from Wash- 
ington Street. ; 
Orders for large Stencil Work, Steel Stampa, Brands Dies, 
Seals. EMLOSSING PRESSES, &c.. promptly attended to. 
Agents supplied with Dies, luk, Boxes, Brushes, &c., 
at reasonable prices. 


—_—- 


SUMNER & SON. 
41—3m 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., | 


DB rin fern 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
355 Washington Street, Boston. 


= Byreance to Factoat Ne. 6 Avani 51. 
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ton, formerly kKuown as (Co. E, of the 4th Regiment M.V.M., | 
| and at present attached to the 60th Regiment, will be hence- | 
forth attached to the 3d Regiment, unless the friends of the 
4th Regiment shall forthwith offer to reorganize the regiment, | 
4nd shall Ailigently recruit the same. | 
The 5th Regiment of Infantry, Colonel George H. Peir | 
son commanding, will be retained under its present designa- 
tion. { 
; And the following companies of said regiment: | 
1. The Company commanded by Capt. George H. Homer, | 
of Boston. } 
2. Tht Company commanded by Capt. John W. Coffin, of 
Somerville. | 
3. The Company commanded by Capt. George F. Barnes, 
| of South Danvers. 
4. The Company commanded by Capt. George H. Marden, 
Jr.. of Charlestown. 
The Company commanded by Capt. David L. Brown, of 
Marlboro’. 
6. The Company commanded by Capt. Philip J. Cortez, of | 
Roston. } 
7. The Company commanded by Capt. Charles 8. 
verse of Woburn. 
8. The Company commanded by Capt. D. Webster Davis, | 
of Charlestown. ' 
9. The Company commanded by Capt. Andrew A. Powers, | 
of Bolton. | 
The Company commanded by Capt. Francis M. Sweet- 
ser, of Stoneham. 


Con- | 


1. 
And these companies will be henceforth designate in the , 
above’ order, respectively as Cos. A, B,C, D, E, F,G, H, 1 
and K, of the fth Regiment of lnfantry, M.V.M. 
The 6thRegiment of Infantry, Col. Albert &. 
commanding, will be retained under it= pieseut designation : 
And the following companies of said regiment: 


Follansbee, 


1. The Co. com'd by Capt. Joseph M. Coombs, of Boston. 

2: La bad * Geo. F. Shattuck, of Groton. 
3. $¢ = Benj. F. Goddard, of Lowell. ' 
4. ‘ ‘ James W. Hart, of Lowell | 
5. $ $ * Frank IH. Whitcomb, of Acton 

6. ¢ « * Henry W. Wilson, of Boston. 

7 ‘ + $ Nathan Taylor, of Lowell. 

8. ‘+ Moses E. Ware, of Roxbury. 

9 ‘ $ Edward H. Staten, of Sale. 

10 “6 “ Kdigar J. S.ermaa, of Lawrence. 


And the said compauies in the above order will be hence- 
forth respectively designated as Cos. A, B, CU, D, E, F, G, H, 
I, K, of the 6th Regiment of Infantry. 

The Sth Regiment of Infantry, Col. Benj. F. Peach, Jr., | 
commanding, will be retained under its present designation. | 

And the feliowing companies of said regiment: | 

1. The Co. com’ by Capt. Lewis A. Tift, of Springfield. 
2 te * * Henry M. Lyons, of Adams. 


* Samuel Graves, of Marblehead. 


Oo. 

4. « “Wim. T Merrits, of Lynos 

5. “ + Sam‘l F Littlefield, of So. Read- 
ing 

6 “ * Henry Stone, of Lynn. 

- ‘ “4 * Edward L. Low, of Gloucester 

g. “ Wm H. Larden, of Springfield 

i) “ * Henry J. Shetton, of Boston 

a “ Lafayette Butler, of Pittsfield. — 


And the said companies in the above order will be hence- 
forth respectively designated as Cos. A, B. |, D, E. F, G, H, 
Land K,. of the 8th Regiment of Infantry, M.V.M. 

The 424 Regiment of Infantry, Col. Isaac 8. Burrill com- 
mandinz, will be retained under its present designation. ' 

And the following companies of said regiment: 

1. The Co. com’d by Capt. Geo. M. Stewart, of Sprinzfield. 


; 
H 
; 


2. « * “Benj. C. Tinkham, of Medway. 
3 F « “  Ysaac B. White. of Boston. 
4. ss % * Sam’! A. Waterman, of Roxbury. | 
RR: ” * Augustus Ford. of Worcester. 
i 6. “ “i “ Samuel 8. Eddy, & ' 
7 “ ts “ Alanson H. Ward, we | 
pers, ne ‘J. T. Stevens, of Braintree. I 
| AS es a + Benj. R. Wales, of Dorchester. | 
° 


| will be exchanged for U 
| National Banks. 


i 


: : es or 
And the said companies in the above order will be henee- 
forth rev pectively designated as Cos. A, B. C, D, KE, F, G, H, 
T and K. of 42d ieziment of [nfantry, M.V.M. 
The 6ti: Regimeut of Infantry, Col. Ansel D. Wass com- 


J manding, will be retained under its present designation. 
$ And the following companies of said regiment : 
| 1. The Co. com’d by Capt. F. Edward Bent, of Quincy. 
Say Oa « Chas. L. Sproul, of Bridgewater. 
ee “ ‘* Moses H. Comset, of Boston. 
eee « Robert H. Chamberlain, of Wor- 
} cester. 
{1 5. se 46 ‘“ Barker B. Kent, of Boston. 
be Quin. “ “Stephen D. Gardner. of New- 
bury port. 
7 % “ * David Boynton, of Haverhill. 
ia, « “ ¢. J. Woodward, of Shelburne 
Falls. 


} And the said companies in the above order will be hence- 
forth respectively designated as B,C, E, F, G. H, I and K, 
of the 60th Regiment of Infantry, M.V_M. 
The following unattached companies will be retained : 
1. The Co. com’d by Capt. George H. Smith, of Boston. 


; 2 5 - ** Luther Dame, of Newburyport. 
3. % - “Chas. F. Walcott, of Cambridge. 
r 4. “ % “Lewis J, Bird, of Boston. 
5. * ec “A. J. Hilbourne, of Chelsea. 
+ 6. * “ «J.C. Batchelder, of Lynn. 
es; - by ‘Robert W. Reeves, of Salem. 
8. : - “Francis E. Porter, of Beverly. 
9. =o " ‘ A.L. Hamilton, of Lawrence. 
10. “ ” ** Lewis Gaul, Boston. 


And said companies will be for the present designated in 
the above order as the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
Yih, and 1th Unattached Companies cf Infantry, M.V.M. 

Nots.—If numbers have already be n g ven to the<e com- 
panies the order in which they stand above should be altered 
to correspond. 

The above order will not apply to any companies at pres- 


ent in the service of the United States so as to alter the des- | 


ignation by which such compauies may be known in that 
service—until they shall have been mustered out of service. 

Upon the return of the regiments now in the United States 
service a reorganization of the regiments will be necessary, 
in order that each regiment for the purposes of drill and 
discipline, and to enable it to be readily assembled, may 


neighborhood or district. 


Books of enlistment will be at once issued by the Adjatant- 


General—in conformity with sect. 18, chapter 2%, Acts of 
1864—to the commanders of all the companies hereinbefore 
enumerated. All non-commissioned officers and privates of 
said companies who shall not re-enlist in said companies in 
conformity with the provisions of said act, will be at once 
discharged and cease to be members of said companies. And 
the commanders of said companies shall within thirty days 
return to the Adjutant-General rolls of their respective com- 


' panies, upon blank forms to be furnished by the Adjutant- 


General, in conformity with provision of sect. 10 of said act— 
and all such companies as shall not within the said space of 
thirty days have returned such rolls, or as shall appear by 
said rolls to be reduced to a less number than the minimum 


| number of non-commissioned officers and privates by said 


act established for a company of its arm—may be forthwith 
disbanded. 

Application for the formation of the new companies of the 
volunteer militia must be mfde at once to the Adjutant- 
General, as they will not be granted, after the districting of 
the State for the formation of companies of the active mili- 
tia under the new statute, shall have been commenced. 

All organizations of the Volunteer Militia other than those 
hereinbefore enumerated as continued and retained, and ex- 
cepting the two corps of Cadets which by said act are ex- 
pressly recognized and retained—are hereby disbanded, and 
all officers holding commissions in any such organization— 
and all general and staff officers of Divisions and Brigades 


| are hereby honorably discharged. 


Provided however, that any regiment or company of the 
Volunteer Militia not hereinbefore enumerated, which shall 
present to the Adjutant General within ten days, satisfactory 
proof of its existence, and power to recruit itself to the 
minimum strength required by said act for an organization 


' of its arm—and shall account for its neglect to make returns 


to the General Order No. 2U of this year, may be reinstated 
and continued. 
The Commander-in-Chief avails himself of this occasion 


| to tender his thanks to the Majer-Generals, Brigatiier-Gen- 


erals, and the various Field. Staff and Company Oficers who 
are by the operation of Jaw discharged as aforesaid, for their 
past fidelity and eificiency io the service ; and he entertains 
the hope that the re-organization of the militia will receive 
their constant and efficient co-operation. 

By order of His Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, Governor 
WILLIAM SCULOULER, 

Adjutant-General. 


and Commander-in-t hief. 
§2—3w 


FAIRBANKS? 
SCALES! 





Universally Acknowledged 





b: — FOR — 

Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
Lo BE THE STANDARD! 

For sale in every variety—as Hay, Coal, Railroad, Portahle 


Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Drugyists’ and 


Bankes’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 
118 MILK STREET, 


(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 


118 





FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 
“Hm 
CITY OF BOSTON. 


To let. a store on Court Street, adjoining the Engine 
House. Apply at the office 9 Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, No. 46 School St. o— 


2 r 
United States Treasury, 
Boston, August 22, 184 

1.000,00) Dollars of U. 8. Treasury Notes, in sms from 
#50 to $5000, have this day been received at this office, and 
S. legal tender notes or the notes of 
They bear interest at the rate of 7 3-10. per 
cent, payable semi-annually. 

opportunity to persons of small meats 
T. P. CHANDLER, 
1—3w Assistant Treasurer, U. 3. 


oe a 
United States Treasury, 
Boston, August 22, 1564. 
Coupons due September Land November 1, wi.li Sehed- 
ules, may now be Icft at this office, and will be ps. ! the third 
T. P. CHANOLER, 
Assistant Treasuerr, U. 8. 


day thereafter. 


l—3w 


Mount Hope Cemetery, 


The Jamaica Plain Cars which leave the corner of Brom- 
field and Tremont Streets at 2.10 P.M., will ee nect daly 


until November 1st. with a Coach to the Cemetery, which 
wili return at 6 P.M 

Fare 15 cents each way. 

Price of full lots, #125: half lots, $75. App! ations may 


be made to the Superintendent at the Cemetery. or at the 
office of the City Registrar. HENRY CROC CER, 
Chairman ¢c: ‘rustees. 


Publie Latin School. 


Candidates for admission to the Public 4atin 
present themselves for admission on FRIDAY, the 
day of September next, at 9 o’cloek, AM. 

They will bring certificates of good moral charaeter from 


<thool will 


second 


their last instructors—that they are at least Ton years of age, 
from their parents or guardians—of vaccination from their 
family physicians, unless they come from public schools, 
They will be examined in Reading, Spelling. Geography, in 
and of mental and written 


the rudiments of Grammar, 
Arithmetic. FRANCIS GARDNER, Master. 
+ 





THE COMMONWEALTH, 


THE sSsOrL_LpDIERsS. 
ARMY FUND. 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common 
wealth ty our brave boys in the field. We furnish a very 
large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedoin need, and 
willenjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so heips to 
relieve the monotony of camp-lifein winter quarters, as @ 


| good newspaper. 


We farnish just vuch a paper. For some months at least, 
the Commomreaith will devote most of its columns to the 
great question of Reconstroction, to original disrussion by 
the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
the ablest journals of the country. 
are she true reconstructionista, will derive creat aid. higher 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
anthropists. and especially from the sucgrstions of men and 
wornen who have given to these questions the earnest thought 


of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 


of our canse, send the Commontw-eaité into the camp. 

For fifteen dollars we wil! send ten copies to any order, or 
at the same rate for any number of copies. 

Tet all the friends of the scldiers send in their orders. 


2i— 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
State Treasurer's Orrick, } | 

Bostox, July 7, 1964. 
The undersigned is prepared to receive Loans from Indi- | 


viduals cr Institutions, to the Commonwealth. in any sums 


not less than S50). parable on 30 days’ notice of either 
party. with interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum. 
Said Loans are to be in currency, and the principal and 
interest will be paid in currency. . i 
By advice and authority of the Council. | 
6 H. K. OLIVES, Treasurer. | 


be | 


composed as nearly as possible of companies from the same | 
« | 


This investment offers a rare | 


Our brave soldiers, who | 


| Treasury Department, 


AUGUST 24, 1864. 


Notice te holders of three ycars Seven= 
Thirty Notes dated Oct. 1, 1864. 


Holders of Seven-Thirty Notes dated October 1, 1861, are 
hereby notified that they may be presented immediately, in 
| any amount, to be exchanged for Six Per Cent. Bonds falling 
| due after June 80, 1881. ‘ 
b@ The interest on the Seven-Thirty Notes will be settled up 

to date of maturity, October 1, and the Six Per Cent. Bonds 

will bear full coupons from July 1. 

The adjnstment of interest will be made by deducting 
| from the amount of interest found to be due on the Seven- 
| Thirty Notes up to October 1, the interest accrued on the 
| Six Per Cent. Bonds from July 1 to October 1; the balance 
| will be transmitted by the Treasurer's coin draft immediate- 
| ly upon settlement. 
| The following regulations im relation to endorsements 
| must be carefully observed : 
| Where notes transmitted for settlement were issued paya- 
| ble to order, and are held and transmitted by the original 
; Owners, they must be endorsed by them, ‘‘Pay to the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury for redemption,” and bonds will issue 
, in their name. : 

Where notes payable to order are held by other parties 
| than the original owners, the notes must have the endorse- 
| ment of the original owners, and also be endorsed by the 

present owners, **Pay to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
| redemption.” 

For notes issued in blank, endorsed **Pay to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for redemption,” bonds will be issued to the 
| parties transmittiag them, and in such manner as they may 
! direct. 

; When notes are endorsed or transmitted by an attorney, 
administrator, executor, or other agent, they must be ac- 
companied by a duly certified copy or cerficate of the author- 
ity under which he acts ; and in all cases by a letter stating 
| the kind (registered or coupon) and the denomiuation of the 
| Six Per Ceat. Bonds wauted in exchange. 
| When Registered Bonds are ordered, parties should state 
at which of the following places they wish the interest paid, 
viz: New York, Philadeiphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, Chicago, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 

W.P. FESSENDEN. 
Serretary of the Treasury. 


1—1w 


City of Boston. 
TEMPORARY LOAN. 


The subscriber is duly authorized to issue City Notes for 


the above Loan, from four to eight months from date of re- 
ceipt, at this office, at six per cent.. payable in current 
) funds. F. U. TRACY, Treasurer. 

| Treasurer’s Office, corner Bedford and Chauncy Streets. 
j—~ 





” 
City of Boston. 
Heattu Orrice, 23 Cuauncy | 
August 30, ISs4. 
To OLIVER TENNY, Littleton, Mass. 

Sir :—Notice having been left at this office that a certain 
Nuisance ou your premises between Harrison Avenue and 
Fellows Street, and consisting of stagnant water and defect- a 
| ive drainage, has become offensive to the neighborhood and 
dangerous to the public health, you are hereby required to 
cause the Nuisance on your estate to be removed within 
twenty days from the date thereof; otherwise you will be 
proceeded against, agreeably to law, and the provisions of the 
Health Ordinances of the City, in such case made and pro- 
vided. EZRA FORRISTALL, 

1— Superintendent of Health. 


A NATIONAL SAILOR’S FAIR, | 


will be held in Boston early in November next, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a Home for disabled Seamen and Marines 


- 


of our Naval Service. 

According ne rules of the service, those who are suffer- 
ing or invalided from wounds or inturable disease, can only 
remain a limited time in the hospitals—the exception being 
a service of twenty years. It follows that very many of this 
| valuable class of citizens, who have braved every peril in de- 

fence of our flag, are and will be cast upon the world help- 

less and without the means of support—for those whose cog- 
stitutions are broken by disease and exposure, no pensions 
are allowed, and to those who are disabled by wounds, an 
entirely insufficient one for their support. 
Our Navy has increased during the war from a force of 90 
vessels manned by 7600 sailors, to 337 vessels, manned by 
| more than 50,000. The large ships now in course of con- 
struction will swell the number to at least 66,000 men. In 
view of these facts the necessity becomes apparent of new 
benevolent agencies to meet the new wants, and among these 
| the estabiishment of a Home for Disabled Seamen is impera- 
tively called for by every obligation of justice and every in- 
stinetof humanity, to relieve the ‘large amount of alinost 
unrecognized destitution and misery, even now pressing upon 
the friends of the sailor, 

Yhe preliminary organization of the Fair has been com- 
pleted by the election of a Managing Committee, the distri- 
bution of circulars and the securing of ample accommoda- 
tions, greater in regard to space than ever before obtained 


for a similar purpose in Boston. 

The office of the Managing Committee is No. 12 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington street, wheie the Secretary will be 
in daily attendance to receive communications. Any mem- 
ber of the Committee will be happy to receive contributions, 
either in money or of articles to be sold. Such articles as 
are intended especially for the Navy Table, may be sent to ° 
Mrs. John A. Bates, No. 96 Chelsea street, Charlestown. 

The names of the signers of the general circular of the 
National Sailor's Fair, and of the Mauaging Committee, are 
as follows: 

Signers of the General Circular.—George B. Upton, Charles 
G. Loring, Edward 8. Tobey, J. Ingersoll Bowditeh, Albert 
Fearing, William Perkins, R. B. Forbes, Gardiner Howland 
Shaw, W. T. Glidden, James L. Little, Richard Baker, Jr.. 
Smnuel Hooper, Israel Washburn, Jr., F. W. Lincoln, Jr., 
Alexander H. Bullock, Alpheus Hardy, Joseph Waitney, W. 
| Kemble, James Hunnewell, Rear Aduniral Wm. B. Sbhubrick, 

U.S.N., Rear Admiral Joseph Smith, U.S.N., Rear Admiral 

Charies H. Davis, U.S N., Com. John C. Long, U.S.N., Com. 
' Thomas A. Dornin, U.S.N., Cour. john $. Missroon, U.S N., 
| Com. Robert B. Hiteheock, U.3.N., Com. John Rodgers, U. 
S.N., Gouv’r Keuible. Robert P. Parrott. 

Managing Committee.—Alex. HW. Rice, Chainnan; Thos. 
Russel!, Vice Chairman; James Sturgis, Wm. Monroe, Jere 
"Abbott, Georze B. Upton, Jr., Joshua Crane, Hi Hunnewell, 
E. P. Whipple, Frank W. Andrews. George E. Lineotn, J. F. 
Tuckerman, Com. George S. Blake, USN., Captain J. 8. 
Rerrien, U.-.N., Surg. W 8. W. Rusehenberger, U.3.N., 
Pay r George F. Cutter, U.S.N., Mrs. Jolin A. Bates, Chair; 
Mrs. Commodore Downes, Mrs. Thos. R. Lainbert, Mrs. Peter 
Ilubbell, Mrs. E. R. Mudge, Mrs. J. Amory Codman, Mrs. 
George B. Osborne, Mrs. Thomas Russell, Mrs. George B. 
Upton, Jr., Mrs. Charles T. Tilton, Mrs. Russell Bates, Mrs. 
C.O. Whitmore, Mrs. Willian B. Shubrick, Mrs. Jouia M. 
Goldsborough, Mrs. Stephen D. Treuchard, Miss J. Rotch, 
Miss A. Forbes. 

JOUN A. BATES, Pay’r U.S.N., Treasurer. 
MKS. §. T. HOOVER, Secretary. si— 


| Proposals for Loan. 


Treasury Department, July 25, 1864. 

Notice is hereby given that subscriptions will be received 
by the Treasurer of the United States, the several Assistant 
Treasurers and Designated Depositories, and by the National 
Banks designated and qualified as Depositories and Finan- 
cial Agents, for Treasury Notes, payable three years from 
August 15, 1864, bearing interest at the rate of seven and 
three-tenths per cent. per annuin, with semi-annual coupons 
attached, payable in lawful money. 

These notes will be convertible, at the option of the holder, 
at maturity into six percent. gold-bearing bonds, redeemable 
after five and payable twenty years from August 15, 1867. 

The Notes will be issued in the denomination of fifty. one 
hundred, five hundred, one thousand, and five thousand 
dollars, and will be issued in blank, or payable to order, as 
may be directed by the + ubseribers. 

All subscriptions must be for fifty dollars, or some mul- 








| tiple of fifty dollars. 


Duplicate certiticates will be issued for all deposits. The 
party depositing must indorse upon the original certificate 


| the denomination of notes required, and whether they are 


to be issued in blank or payable to order. When so indorsed 
it must be left with the officer receiving the deposit, to be 
forwarded to thix Department. 

The notes will be transmitted to the owners, free of trans- 
portation charges, as soon after the receipt of the original 
Certificates of Deposit as they can be prepared. 

Interest will be allowed to August 15, on all deposits made 
prior to that date, and will be paid by the Department upon 
receip of the original certificates. 

As the notes draw interest fromeAugust b, persons mak- 
ing deposits subsequent to that date must psy the interest 
accrued from date of note to date of deposit. 

Parties depositing twenty-five thousand dollars and up- 
ward for these notes at any one time, will be allowed a com- 
mission of one-quarter of one per cent., which will be paid 
by this Departiwent upon the receipt of « bill for the amount, 
certified to by the officer with whom the deposit was made. 
No deductions for commissions must be wade from the de- 
posita. 

Officers receiving deposits will see that the proper indorse- 


ments are made upon the original certificates. 


All officers authorized to receive deposits ate requested to 
give to applicants all desired information, and afford every 
facility for making subscriptions. 

W. P. FESSENDEN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Subscriptions wil! also be received by the 
First National Bank, Boston. 

Second National Bank, Boston. ; 
Third National Bank, Boston. 

National Bank of the Republic, Boston, and 
Boston National Bank. 


* 
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WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing . 


| Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 


Apply im person at this office. _ l6— 

















,COMMON WEALTH, 


majority, and this would subject us to it again.” 


is reply of Mr. Davis discloses the true DYSPEPSIA aa 


motive of the rebellion. It was nota novel —— 
‘larati i spirator. The nm and Worcest ailroad. 
declaration of the leading conspi ha atl as Boston and We reester Rs ilroad.. 


same anti-democratic sentiment was uttered by 5.30. (8.30 Ex.) 
him in his speech at Jackson, Miss., on the 5t Sunday, 9.45, 12.10, 2.15 only. 
of July, 1859. In seriewing the course of po- New York, {land route) $.30, 2.30, 8.30. Steamboat, 5.30 
litical events and the possibility of the success Albany nod the West, 4.15, 7, 8.30, 2.30. 
of an opposition candidate in the campaign of Old Colony a:.d Newport Railroad. 
1860, he used these words: : For Newport, 8, 4.40, (5.30 steamboa}.) 

“The success of such a party would indeed Fal ner a en 4 40, (5.30 Steamboat.) 
produce® an ‘irrepressible conflict.’ To you New York, via Newport, 5.90 P.M. 
would be presented the question, will you allow 
the constitutional Union to be changed into the 
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Gratellers’ Gride, 
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| for ulterior consequences will fall upon those 
who remain in arms against the Union. But the. 
Union must be preserved at all hazards. I 
could not look in the face of my gallant com- 
rades of the Army and Navy who have surviv- 


would be compelled to abandon the war in three 
weeks ne 

“We have to hold territory in inclement and 
sickly places; where are‘the Democrats to do 
this? It wasa free fight,and the field was 
open to the War Democrats to put down this 
rebellion by fighting against both master and 
slave long hela the present policy was inau- 


in Europe, when they learn that the same pop- 
ulation which in one town alone furnished in 

to the appeal of Governor Shepley, 
more than two thousand men within forty hours, 
\| is to-day pares, tracked, snatche:! boa its 
homes under the pretext that the country needs. 
soldiers ! 

It appears that a deputation of colored men 
waited on General Banks and presented to him 
jaa petition numerously signed, protesting against 
the tyrannical proceedings above described. 
The General answered that his intentions had 


The. Commontuealth, 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1864. _ LS Te 

——————— : | ed so many bl battles and tell them that — ; 
| their labor and the sacrifice of so many of our 
' slain and wounded brethren had been in vain ; 
gurated. | that we had abandoned that Union for which 

“There have been men base enongh to pro- | we had so often perilled our lives. A vast ma- 
pose to me to return to slavery the black war- | jority of our people, whether in the army and 
riors of Port Hudson and Olustee, and thus | navy or at home, would, as 1 would, hail with 
win the respect of the masters they fought. unbounded joy the permanent restoration of 
Should I do so, I should deserve to be dammed | peace on the basis of the Union under the Con- 


Come what will I will , stitution without the effusion of another drop of 
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7 - DISORDERS OF THE LIVER 


Some time ago we gave a translation from a 
good Radical paper, ! Union, then publishing in 
the Crescent City. « Since that date a new and 
larger paper, La Tribune de la Nouvelle-Or- 
leans, has taken the place of [Union.. It ap- 
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DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 

Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 8, 4.40. 
oston and Maine Railroad. 

For Great Falls, 7.30, 3, 5. 

Portland, 7.30, 3 


ARE CURED BY 





pears at present thrice a week, but is: intended 
to be published daily as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made.. La Tribune is Re- 
publican in the best sense of the term, Demo- 
cratic to the including of all men loyal to the 
Union irrespective of class or color, excluding 
only traitors who seek the destruction of the 
Republic. As regards the existing Administra- 
tion, it is independent in its criticism without 
being tinged with the slightest shade of “Cop- 
perheadism.” It does not approve of the new 
Constitution drawn up by the recent Conven- 
tion, for the sufficient reason that that Consti- 
tution limits the enjoyment of the franchise to 
white men, ignoring the rights not only of those 
wha have been recently liberated from Slavery, 
but also of that large section of the colored pop- 
ulation of Louisiana who were in the full enjoy- 
ment of freedom, and the franchises of free men, 
under French rule, and before Louisiana was 
ceded to the United States. Our Southern 
contemporary does not appear to have a very 
high opinion of us Northerners, but estimates 
the man of the North and the man of the 
South, of the privileged complexion, as similar 
to Cesar and Pompey, “very much alike, par- 
ticularly Pompey.” La Tribune says: 


“The men of color stand under no obligations 
for their freedom either to the North or South. 
The war was begun with no such end in view 
by either party. If they are free, it is the re- 
sult of the war—the inevitable result ; the deep- 
rooted peaeaice against this people still re- 
mains in all its pristine strength and vigor, in 
the North quite as much as at the South, and 
will so continue, tili public opinion be brought 
up to a higher standard and recognizes the true 
principle of politics that before the {law all men 
are equal.” 

In some of its articles La Tribune successful- 


ly defends the colored race from the accusation 
of “laziness.” . Among other instances of what 
this maligned race can accomplish when allow- 
ed a fairichance, we notice this striking exam- 


ple: 

“About a year ago, four freedmen leased a 

plantation for five years, for the sum of 3500 a 
year, payable annually in advance. This plan- 
tation is situated in the Parish of St. John the 
Baptist, on the left bank of the Mississippi. 
Now they have sixty acres of cotton, which r0- 
duce an immense quantity of the best quality, 
mainly owing to the care which they have tak- 
en in its cultivation. Besides this cotton, they 
have forty acres of the best corn. Including 
the four partners, there are twelve hands work- 
ing on the place.” 

We recently denounced the conduct of the 
military authorities in New Orleans in con- 
scripting and seizing able-bodied colored men 
without any regard to the law, save, we sup- 
pose, that embodiment of arbitrary power call- 
ed “martial law.” Within the past month New 
Orleans has been made the theatte of acts of op- 
pression which find their counterpart (outside of 
the Confederacy) only in Warsaw. Is not this 
carrying the Federal admiration of Russia 
rather too far? We translate the following 
from La Tribune: 


“A Colored Man has no Rights that a White 
Man is Bound to Respect.” 

We have never so heavily felt the weight of 
the infamous paradox advanced by Judge Ta- 
ney as since General Butler left this Depart- 
ment. That brave commander, appreciating 
the devotion of the men of our race, never mo- 
lested them, and when to maintain hig govern- 
ment in this Department he had recourse to 
them, he had but to declare himself, and more 
than 4000 men sprung from our ranks and has- 
tened to offer-their services to the General . . 

. - When General Banks invested Port Hud- 
son, the Native Guards whvu had served under 
General Butler took a glorious part in the siege 
of that fortress; and Generai Banks himself, in 
an “Order of the Day,” did not omit paying 
them a well-earned tribute of praise. | Whilst 
the General was engaged with his siege opera- 
tions, New Orleans being seriously threatened 
by the Rebel troops under Magruder, the then 
Military Governor of Louisiana, G. F. Shep- 
ley, made an appeal to the white citizens which 
met with no response. He then did as Butler 
had done, he had recourse to the colored popula- 
tion, and in forty-eight hours we sent him two 
regiments, thoroughly equipped, which he caus- 
ed to be stationed in the fortifications outside 
the city. So many sacrifices, and so much de- 
votion on qur part would, amidst any other 
people, have claimed the consideration of the 
country ; but here, on the contrary, our devo- 
tion, our loyalty, all seems to draw down upon 
us the vexatious proceedings on the part of the 
military authorities of which we are at this time 
the victims. For the last few days the mem- 
bers of our race have been subjected to arbi- 
trary arrests without our sorrowing families be- 
ing able to obtain the slightest satisfaction from 
the hearts of nfArble to whom they address them- 
selves..... When in 1814, General Jackson 
wished to have the services of the colored race, 


| 1862, and also at the time when the safety ofthe 


been badly executed and that the consequent |jn time and eternity. 


outrages should forthwith cease. But, adds 
La Tribune “the General does not tell us if 
those who have violated our homes during these 
days of terror will be punished.” The follow- 
ing is the order issued by General Banks after 
the presentation of the petition :— 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF ot 
Gutr, New Orleans, Aug. 11th, 1864. 
Messrs. T. M. Pores, and othérs, N. Orleans: 

Gentlemen:—In answer to your memorial, 
which I have this day received, I have the 
honor to say, that the arrest of the persons you 
represent, was not only withcut orders, but 
against orders, and no intention has been en- 
tertained of disturbing the people of this city 
by any forcible enlistments. fie i 

Some days since, prominent citizens of New 
Orleans, represented that there were many 
hundred negroes without employment, and 
without visible means of support, in the swamps 
and woods about the City, escaping regular la- 
bor, and indulging in the propensities which va- 
grants are inefined to follow. ; 
~ Instructions were given to ascertain if this 
were a fact, and if the statement was found to 
be true, to have such men enlisted in the army. 
Under a misapprehension of orders, the officers 
entrusted with thisduty made arrests of citizens 
employed in regular business within the limits 
of the city. As soon as the fact was known, 
the order was given for their release without 
exception. All measures will be taken to pre- 
vent the recurrence of these arrests. I regret 
exceedingly, that any well-disposed citizen 
should have been disturbed in his employment, 
or in his family. 

I recognize the alacrity with which the peo- 
ple you represent organized the Regiments in 


City was threatened in 1863, during the seige 


of Port Hudson, and acknowledge with great }-y 


pleasure the obligation which the Government 
of the United States owes to you, and to them. 
With much respect, 
Your Ob’t. Servant, 
N. P. Banks, 
Major-Gen. Commanding. 

The above may have served to put a stop to 
the domiciliary visits and the indiscriminate ar- 
rests of every male with a dark skin; from the 
age of ten to eighty; but we do not see that it 
cancels the order for forced conscription of the | 
colored men, and General Banks's talk about 
“hundreds of negroes without employment in 
the swamps and woods about the city,” isa 
mere subterfuge to escape the, odium of the 
forced conscription “of all able-bodied men of 
color between the ages of eighteen and forty 
years,” issued August 2nd, “by command of 
Major-General Banks,—George B. Drake, A. 
A. Generg]l.” ¥i 

If the Government designed to incite and 
force the colored population of Louisiana into 
rebellion, it could not do better than continue 
the weak and wicked system of misrule as con- 
ducted by the Federal generals. We again 
ask, is not this carrying imitation of the much- 
admired Russian system rather too far ? 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


The Electoral College. 


The relative strength of the several Statesin the 
electoral college has been considetably changed 
since the last Presidential election, by the de- 
cennial re-apportionment. Maine had eight 
votes in 1860, and in 1864 will have but seven. 
Massachusetts also loses one, falling from thir- 
teen to twelve votes; New York drops from 
thirty-five to thirty-three; Pennsylvania loses 
one, Ohio loses two, Kentucky loses one. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas, ‘Tennessee, and Virginia, will not be 
heard of in the electoral college. The vote off 
Lalitornia will be increased from four to five 
votes; Illinois will advance from eleven to six- 
teen votes; Lowa, which had four votes in 1860, 
will now have eight; Wisconsin will have cight 
votes instead of five; Michigan increases two 
votes, and Kansas with her three votes will be 
added to the college. The following is an ac- 
curate statement of the number to which each 
State likely to participate in the election will 
be entitled :— 


d 


Maine 

New Hampshire 5 
PIMMBOR SOR G5 oss cain sie cmvaiess «0 ein 12 
Rhode Island 
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keep my faith with friend and foe. My ene- 
mies pretend I am now carrying on this war for 
the sole purpose of abolition. So Jong as J am 
President, it shall be carried on for the sole 
purpose of restoring the Union. But no hu- 
man power can subdue this rebellion without 
the use of the emancipation policy, and every 
other policy calculated to weaken the moral 
and physical forces of the rebellion. : 
“Freedom has given us 200,000 men raised 
on Southern soil. It will give us more yet. 
Just so much it has subtracted from the ene- 
my, and instead of alienating the South, there 
are now evidences of a fraternal feeling grow- 


, 1 should seek in the Constitution of the United 
, States and the laws framed in accordance there- 


blood, but no peace can be permanent without 
Union. 

As to the other subjects presented in the res- | 
olutions of the Convention, I need only say that 


with, the rule of my duty and the limitations of! 
executive power, endeavor to restore economy 
in public expenditure and establish the suprem- 
acy of law, and by the operation of a morejvigor- 
ous nationality resume our commanding position 
among the nations of the earth. 

The condition of our finances, the deprecia- 
tion of the paper money,and the burthens there- 





ing up between onr men and the rank and file 
of the rebel soldiers. Let my enemies prove 
to the country that the destruction of Slavery 
is not necessary to a restoration of the Union. 
I will abide the issue.” 


SECRETARY SEWAED ON THE “STUMP.” 


On Saturday week, Secretary Seward being 
at his home, Auburn, New York, addressed an 
assemblage of loyal citizens who were rejoicing 
over the news of the fall of Atlanta. A large 
portion of his speech was devoted to the Chicago 
Convention, which had, he said, “proposed sim- 
ply a revival of the imbecile policy of James 
Buchanan, three months more of which would 
have reduced the Union to irretrievable ruin.” 
Mr. Seward then turned to the slavery ques- 
tion. 

“The chief complaint against th€ President 
is that he wi!l not accept peace on the basis of 
the integrity of the Union, without having also 
the abandonment of slavery. When and where 
havesthe insurgents offeted him peace on the 
basis of the integrity of the Union? Nobody 
has offered it. The rebels never will offer it. 
Nobody on their behalf can offer it. They are 
determined and pledged to rule this republic or 
ruin it. I told you here a year ago, that prac- 
tically slavery was no longer in question—that 


it was perishing under the operation of the war. { 


That assertion has been confirmed. 

“The Union men in all the slave States that 
we have delivered are even more anxious than 
we are to abolish slavery. Witness Western 
Virginia, Maryland, Missouri, Louisiana, ‘Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas. . Jefferson Davis tells 
you in effect the same thing. He says that it 
is not slavery, but independence and sovercign- 
ty for which he is contending. There is good 
reason for this. A hundred dollars in gold is 
only a year’s purchase of the labor of the work- 
ing men in every part of the United States, At 
less than half that price you could buy all the 
slaves in the country. Nevertheless, our oppo- 


nents want a distinct exposition of the Presi- | 
dent’s views on the ultimate solution of the 


slavery question. 
x * * * * * 
“Although altogether unauthorized to speak 
for the President upon hypothetical questions, 
I think I can give an answer upon the subject 
of slavery at the present day—an answer which 
will be explicit, and I hope not altogether un- 
satisfactory. While the rebels continue to 
wage war against the government of the United 
States, the military measures affecting slavery, 
which have been adopted from necessity, to 
bring the war toa speedy and successful end, 
will be continued, except so far as practical ex- 
perience shall show that they can be modified 
advantageously, with a view to the same end. 
“When the insurgents shall have disbandec 
their armies, and laid down their arms, the war 


will instanily cease—and all the war measures | posed for the 17th. 


then existing, including those which affect slavery, 
will cease also; and all the moral, economical 
and political questions, as well questions affecting 


slavery as others, which shall then be existing, be- | 


tween individuals, and States, and the Federal 
Goveriunent, whether they arose before the civil 
war began, or whether they grew out of it, will, by 


force of the Constitution, pass over to the arbitra- | 
ment of courts of law, and to the councils of legis | 


lation. 

“I am not unsophisticated enough to expect 
that conspirators while yet unsubdued, and ex- 
ercising an unresisted despotism in the insurrec- 
tionary state, will either sue for or even accept 
an amnesty based on the surrender of the power 
they have so recklessly. usurped. Nevertheless, 
I know that if any such conspirator should ten- 
der his submission upon such terms that he will 
at on¢e receive a candid hearing, and an answer 
prompted purely by a desire for peace, with 
the maintenance of the Union. On the other 
hand, I do expect propositions of peace with a — 
restoration of the Union, to come not from the | 
Confederates in authority, nor through them, 
but from citizens and States under and behind 
them. And I expect such propositions from 
citizens and States to come over the Confeder- 


ates in power, just so fast as those citizens and 


States shall be delivered by the Federal arms, 


\ operandi. 


| train quietly prepared to take the prisoners to 


\ sity of secrecy 


by imposed on labor and capital, show the ne- 
cessity of a return to a sound financial system. 


While the rights of citizens and the rights of | 


States and the binding authority of law over 
President, army and people, are subjects of not 
less vital importance in war than peace. 
Believing that the views here expressed are 
those of the Convention and the people you 
$5 eens I accept the nomination. 
realize the weight of the responsibility to 
be borne should the people ratify your choice. 


Ce? of a majority 2” 

t has been held by some who have a reputa- 
tion as statesmen and Democrats, that the true 
theory of our popular form of free government 
rested upon the doctrine that the majority should | 
rule. No man made louder professions of “De- | 
mocracy” than Mr. Davis and his associates, | 
and the. people, trusting their sincerity, held | 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS, 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING 





them in office almost continuously. 
they saw that the majority would no longer be 


the foundation of Democratic government, an 
“seceded in order to rid themselves of the rule 
of the majority’” 

The war, then, in which the country has been 
so deeply involved, and which has occasioned 


nority against the 
government. é 


emocratic principles of free 


of treason, behind which the conspirators hope 


cratic government. 





Conscious of my own weakness I can only seek 
, fervently the guidance of the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse and relying on His all-powerful aid, do my 
best to restore union and peace to a suffering 
people, and to establish and guard their liberties 
' and rights. 

1 am gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Grorar B, McCLeiran. 
To Hon. Horatio Seymour and others, Com- 
mittee. 


McCLELLAN’S ANTECEDENTS. 


The Draft—The Arrest of the Maryland Legis- 
lature. 

In August, 1861—just a month after the battle 
of Bull Run—when the volunteers were pouring 
into Washington by regiments and brigades, 
General McClellan wrote to the President as 
follows : 





“WasnHINGTON, August 20, 1861. 

“Sir :—I have just received the enclosed de- 
| spatch in cipher. Colonel Marcy knows what 
| he says, and is of the coolest judgment. I re- 
| commend that the Secretary of War ascertain 
| at once by telegram how the enrolment pro- 
| ceeds in New York and elsewhere, and that, if 

it is not proceeding with great rapidity, drafts 
| to be made at once. We must have men 
without delay. 

“Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

| “GuoRGE B. McCiBLian, 
| “Major-General United States Army.” 
} 


The following is a copy of the urgent note of 

General Marcy, his father-in-law and chief of 

| staff : 
“New York, August 20, 1861. 

“T urge upon you to make a positive and un- 

conditional demand for an immediate draft of 

the additional troops you require. Men will 

not volunteer now, and drafting is the only suc- 

cessful plan. The people will applaud such a 

| course, rely upon it. I will be in Washington 
_ to-morrow. “R. B. Marcy.” 


In September, 1861, General McClellan sent 
the following order to General Banks to arrest 
the members of the Maryland legislature : 

[ Confidential. ] 
“[TEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoToMAC, 
WASHINGTON, September 12, 1861. 

“Mason GENERAL N. P. Banks, U.S. A. 
General :—After full consultation with the 
President, Secretaries of State, War, &c., it 
has been decided to effect the operation pro- 
Arrangements have been 
| made to have a government steamer at Anna- 
| polis to receive the prisoners and carry them 
, to their destination. 
| “Some four or five of the chief men in the 
affair are to be arrested to-day. When they 

meet on the 17th you will please have every- 
_ thing prepared to arrest the whole party, and 
be sure that none escape. 

“It is understood that you arrange with Gen- 
eral Dix and Governor Seward the modus 
It has been intimated to me that 
the meeting might take place on the 14th; 
please be prepared. I would be glad to have 
you advise me frequently of your arrange- 
ments in regard to this very important matter. 

“If it is successfully carried out, it will go 
far toward breaking the backbone of the rebel- 
lion. It will probably be well to have a special 





Annapolis. 

“I leave this exceedingly important affair to 
your tact and discretion—and have but one 
thing to impress upon you—the abs@lute neces- 

sid success. With the highest | 

regard, Tam, my dear General, your sincere | 
friend, “GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN, 

“Major General U. 5. A.” 


can people to-day. The 
| institutions in this country is the vindication of 
liberty for all time and for humanity. It is the 
| great question. All others are incidental, sub- 


ocratic government, and the whole scheme of 


| progressive development in the path of free- ; 


dom and progress becomes assured. 


| Herein lies the broad battle-field of the Re- , 
Let the friends of the Union go before | 


| public. 


| the people of the country with the issues as the 


| traitors have presented it to us, and the result , 


| will be a grand and glorious triumph. Lay this 


| question before the masses; give them the facts, : 
| the evidences, and the declarations of the South- 


' dominant avowed purpose of the rebellion is to | 


| overthrow democracy, and substitute privileged 
classes and the rule of the minority, and the 

verdict of the people will be the death-knell of 
| treason and the victor shout of freedom. 
Have the leaders of the Union party the moral 
| courage to go before the people on this broad ques- 
| tion of Democratic liberty, and fight the battle as 
' the conspirators have offered it to us? If they 
have, they can unite the people of all parties 
; under their banner, and leave traiteps and their 
, Northern allies to the doom which history shall 
eb to the enemies of freedom, of Union, 
and of progress. 

On behalf of labor, yours respectfully, 

Wa. OLAND Bourne, 
Cor. Secretary Workingmen’s Dem. Rep. Ass'n. 
ee 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


FeELLow-CountTRYMEN! let us take coun- 
‘sel together. A political Convention held at 
Chicago offers to the suffrages of the Ameri- 





j 
} 


can people a platform which ignominiously and } 


| wickedly betrays to our common enemy the 
! sacred cause for which Nor , we 
sacred cause for which the North has been con- 


| tending for four heroic years. This platforin 


| falls upon the country, not during a period of | 


gloom, as if we were driven by Gen. Lee to 
| the extremity of surrender, but at the brightest 
period of the war; at a time when, instead of 
| falling 
falling at ours; at a time when our arms never 
had such a lustre of victories achieved, and of 
victories expected. In the midst of the gréat 
military and naval movements of Grant, Sher- 
man, and Farragut—three 
men, Whose blows are making the enemy reel 
in all parts of the field—a body of conspirators 
leap up at Chicago, summoning the North to 
| lay down its arms, proclaiming to the rebellion 
| that we cannot conquer it, and giving to Jeffer- 
son Davis this message: “Sir, though you are 
| already beaten, and all the world knows it, yet, 
}if you can only hide in” winter-quarters till 
| March next, we, your Northern allies, hoping 
then to be in possession of the Government, 
will declare the struggle a drawn battle, vic- 
tory on neither side, and will give you an equal 
chance witl? the loyal States in the settle- 
ment.” : 
Such is the baseness which a great party in 
the North are asked to ratify with their votes 
next November. 





To Republicans and Wa?-Democrats—to all 
staunch friends of the Union cause, by what- 
ever political names they are called—to all 
good citizens who heretofore have cheerfully 
sustained the Government in its efforts to con- 
quer its enemies—we make an earnest and 
solemn appeal to heal all past divisions, and, in 
spite of the apathy and lukewarmness of the 
pest few months, now to close the ranks, and 
henceforward to march shoulder to shoufler to 
the great struggle of November next. Let 
there be no disaffection in the only party 
competent to save the country. Let such alien- 





LETTER FROM GENERAL GRANT. 


ations as now exist be straightway forgotten. | 


But when | 


i Slavery, tariffs, free trade, the right of seces- , 
sion, State rights, and other questions of which | 
so much is said, are only the masked batteries | 


to fight their battle of aristocracy against Demo- 


Herein lies the great issue before the Ameri-_ 
vermanence of free | 


/ern leaders; Jet them understand that the pre- 


at the feet of the enemy, the enemy is | 


hard-gauntleted | 


* * * * * * * * | 





he issued his proclamation and all responded to | 


his appeal; he had no necessity to have re- 
course to a forced conscription, so cruel and 


humiliating to us like that which so unjustly | ; 
“te! one hundred and fourteen votes. 


smites us at the present moment. 

It appears that the victims of the kidnapping 
included old, deerepit men, eighty years of age, 
some of whom had fought under Gen. Jackson, 
were seized at their — residences 


and = who 


| 


on a Sunday, and forced to proceed to the mil- | 


itary depot. 
boys of twelve years of age and under, (it 
seems almost incredible) were arrested and 


At the other extremity ‘of age, | 


| Lincoln. We give the Pyvesident’s expressed 


driven at the point of the bayonet to the dif- | 


ferent camps. 
pears to have continued several days. We 
translate the following justly indignant remon- 
strance from La Tribune of Aug 18th: 


A Day of Terror. 


This atrocious procedure ap- | 


' bition, though | am not tree trom these infirmi- 


from the usurpation by which they are now op- 
pressed, All the world knows that so far as I 
am concerned, and, I believe so far as the Presi- 
dent is concerned, all such applications will re- 
ceive just such an answer as it becomes a great, 
magnanimous and humane people, to grant to 
brethren who have come back ¢rom their wan- 
derings, to seek a shelter in the common ark of 
our national security and happiness.” 


Maryland 


SRMUBNG 2 5. gi vicue sacks sacevaoenein 
Mlinois 

Michigan 

Vermont 


oS ar 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
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GEN. McCLELLAN’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


OraAnGE, N. J., Sept. 8. 

Gentlemen—I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter informing me of 
my nomination by the Democratic National 
| Convention recently assembled at Chicago, as 
; their candidate at the next election for Presi- 
REPORTED VIEWS OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, @nt of the United States. It is unnecessary 
jtor me to say to you that this nomination comes 
tome unsought. Tam happy to know that | 
when the nomination was made, the record of | 
my public lite was kept in view—the effect of 
long and varied service iz the army during war 
and peace has been to strengthen and make in- 
delible in my mind and heart the love and rey- | 
erence for the Union, Constitution, Laws, and | 
flag of our country impressed upon me in early | 
{ 


Total 


The total number of votes to which these 
States are entitled is two hundred and twenty- 
six. A majority of this electoral college is 
necessary to an election, and that majority is 





The Demgcratic Policy.—The Colored Troops. 

The Grant County (W3s.) ZZerald contains 
a very interesting letter from Hon. John T. 
Mills, Judge of the Fifth Judicial Circuit, giv- 
ing an account of a recent interview with Mr. 


views, omitting the preliminary account of’ the 
youth. These feelings have thus far guided the 
course of my life, and must continue to do so to 
its end, 

The existence of more than one covernment 
ties, but I eannot but fecl that the weal or woe | over the region which once owned our flag, is 
of this great nation will be decided in Novem- incompatible with the peace, the power, ‘and 


interview : 





“[ don’t think itis personal vanity or am- 


_ ber. There is no programme offered by any! the happiness of the people. The preservation 


| wing of the Democratic party but that must! 


Tuesday (the 16th), was marked by so many , 


indignities that the population of New Orleans, 


whether white or colored. unaccustomed to wit- | 


ness such scenes, asks with just astonishment, 
it we live in a Christian country and in the 
midst of a Republie having for basis the pro- 
tection of persons and property? On a. seeret 
order issued, we know net by what military au- 
thority, the dwellings of the most peaceful and 
respectable citizens have been invaded by 


} 


‘ 


, edge of arithmetic will prove to any man that 


squads of soldiers, and children of ten years of | 


age, and old men of sixty to vighty, in spite of 
the tears of their families, were snatched from 
their homes or their workshops. dragged from 
their dwellings and marched through the town 
to the barracks withont being even allowed 
vermission to communicate with their fimilies. 
Many were released yesterday, the result of ap- 
plications made to the military authorities, but 
a large number of children and aged men are 


still at the merey of an ignorant and brutal | 


soldiery, the victims of the most cruel oppres- 
sion. ... 

After having consulted the laws of Congress 
and the proclamations of the President, we 
have not been able to discover anything which 
could just!y what has been transpiring here 
since Saturday; unless it were that it is writ- 


ten, as we said the other day, on the heart of 


every pale-faced American, the “colored man 
has no rights that a white man is bound to re- 
spect.” 2... We know not what etiect these 
arbitrary arrests will produce at the North and 


| pend on coaxing, fiattery and concession to get any one State is willing to return to the Union. 


}a00 men from our side and put themin the} 
| battle field or the corn field against us, and we | tain these objects should tail, the responsibility 


of our Union was the sole avowed object for 
esu iwhich the war was commenced. It should have 
Union.” been conducted for that object only, and in ac- 

“But. Mr. President, Gen. MeClellan is in cordance with those principles which I took oc- 
favor of crushing out the rebellion by force. casion to declare when in active service. Thus 
He will be the Chicago candidate.” conducted, the work of construction would have 

“Sir,” said the President, “ihe slightest knowl | been easy, and we might have reaped the ben- 
cs gaa gene 2, . pelts of our many Victories on land and sea. 

iw rebel armies cannot be ce stroved with, The Union was origina!ly formed by the ex- 
Democratic strategy. It would sacrifice all the | ercise of a spirit of conciliation and compronnise. 
white men of the North todoit, There are To restore and preserve it the same spirit must 
now in the service of the United States near | prevail in our councils and in the hearts of the 
200,000 able-bodied colored men, most of them | people. | The re-establishment of the Union in 
under arms, defending and acquiring Union| all its integrity is and must continue to be the 
territory. The Democratic siratezy demands | mdispensable Condition in any settlement. So | 
that these forces be disbanded, and that the} soon as it is clear, or even probable, that our 
masters be conciliated by restoring them to present adversaries are ready for peace upon | 
slavery. The black men who now assist Union | the Lasis of the Union. we should exhaust all the 
prisoners fo escape, they are to be converted | resources of statesmanship practiced by civiliz- 
Into our enemies Inthe vain hope of gaining! ed nations and taught by the traditions of the | 
the good will of their masters. We shall have} American people, consistent with the hanor and 
to fight two nations instead of one. interests of the country, to secure such peace, re- 

“You cannot conciliate the South if you! establish the Union.and guarantee tor the future 
guarantee to them ultimate success; and the ex-! the Coustiiutional rights of every State. The 
perience of the present war proves their sue-} Union is the one condition ot peace ; we ask no 
cuss is Inevitable if you fling the compulsery “nore. 
tabor of millions of black men into their side of Let me add what I doubt not was, although | 
the scale. Will you give our enemics such mili- | unex pressed, the sentiment of the Convention, 
tary advantages as Insure suceess, and then de- ,as it 1s of the peaple they represent, that when | 


result in the permanent destruction of the 


them back into the Union? Abandon all the | jt should be received at once. with a full quar: | 
posts now garrisoned by black men, take 200 | antee of all its constitational rights. 
- Ifa trank, earnest and persistent effort to ob- | 


| restoration of the Union is a determined uni'y 


| in their ranks their last man. 
| and old men are guarding prisoners, guarding | 


| have robbed the cradliesand the grace equally io 


| If the Baltimore Convention was held too early, ! 
lit is t@o late now to remedy that misfortune. | 
j If the Presidential candidate was not the best 
that might have been named, it is too late now 
Lieut. General Grant, dated “Headquarters of to change our line of battle in face of the 
‘ totred § “ty Poi enemy. Our friends know that we strenuously 
the Armies of the United States, City Point, }urged, in May last, a postponement till fail of 
Viretia, August 16, 1864 :”’— | the political campaign ; nor was our first choice 
éHox EB. Wasusvey | the distinguished name at the head of the tick- 
| “Dear Sir:—I state to all citizens who visit | et and @he Government. But we solemnly be- 
ear Sir:—1 sti al Zens ‘ A Ag A 
. } lieve that the one and undivided duty of all 
e that all we want now to insure an early | - : . : 
= : * | loyal men ts now to unite cordially, strenuously, 
RT ag ec enthusiastically to give victory to the platform 
The little. hove |and candidates of Baltimore, and overwhelm- 
seding {log deteat to the platform and candidates of 
j 2 Chics Ptwee “4 1 ice 18 os 
railroads and bridges, and forming a good part | Chicago. Betwee n the two, the choice is be 
; : pe? \ pens : ; tween patriotism and treason, between Slavery 
of their garrisons tor intrenched positions. A .! ? 
man lost by them cannot be replaced. They and Liberty, between a country and no coun- 
2 oe, ‘ ‘try, between Jefferson Davis and Abraham 
Wa atk show: ion Lincoln. “Choose ye thisday whom ve will 
‘si S “ bd Ose | ow a ° - . e 
is iserve !"— VL}. Independent. 
’ aa ~ -<—o+e- — 
Too Bap!—In “Harper’s Handbook for 
Travellers,"in the brief notice given of Boston, 
“it is gravely asserted that the ‘Frog Pond’ on 


No ‘‘Peace’’ Compromise. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 8, 1864. 
The following is an extract from a letter from | 


of sentiment in the North. 


get their present force. 
in frequent skirmishes and battles, they are now 
losing from desertion and other causes at least | 
one regiment per day. With this drain upon 
them the end is not far distant, #7 we will only 


be true to ourselves. Their only hope now is in 
a divided North. This might give them rein- 


the Common is now known as Cochituate Lake ! 


TONTC. 


{ 
{ 


ruled by the minority, they resolved to destroy * ppese Bitters have performed more Cures! 


‘ 


HAVE AND DO GIVE BETTER SATISFACTION! 


Have more Testimony! 


such great calamity. is simply a war of the mi-  jayg yoRE RESPECTABLE PEOPLE TO VOUCH FOR 


THEM! 
{ 
! Than aly other article in the marke& 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, 
AND WILL PAY $1000 


that is not GENUINE. 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
| Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseaxes of 
the Kidneys, and Discases arising 
from a disordered Stomach. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Digestive Organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the Head, 


Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for 
Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of 
the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hur- 
ried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering 
at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating 
Sensations when in a Lying Pos- 
ture, Dininess of Vision, 

Dots or Webs before the Sight, 

Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness 
of the Skin and Eyes, Painin the Side, Back, 
Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, 
and Great Depression of Spirits. 


REMEMBER 
THAT THIS BITTERS IS 
NOT ALCOHOLIC, 





Contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
AND CAN’T MAKE DRUNKARDS, 
BUT 
Is THE BEST TONIC 


In the World. 





. 
t#- READ WIIO SAYS SO: 
_ From the Rev. Levi G. Beck, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
Pemberton, N.J., formerly of the North Baptist Church, 


Philadelphia. 
* * * * * - * 


To any one that will produce a Certificate published by us, 


‘HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


ordinate and temporary., Vindicate the na- | 
tional unity, perpetuate the institutions of Dem- | 


Concord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 

Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 3, 5, 5.30, 6. = 

Boston and Providence Railroad. 

For Providence, 7.25, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 4, (5.30 Steamboat) 

(3.30 Ex.) 

ate and Hyde Park, 7.25, 10.30, 12., 2.30, 3.30, 4, 6, 
30.10. 

New York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steamboat, 

5.30 P.M. Sundays 6.30 P.M. 

New Bedford, 7.25, 4.30. 

Newport, 10.30 A.M. i 

Eastern Railroad. 

For Salem, *7, 7.15, 7.30, 8.30, 10.30, 12, 12.15, 2.50, 4, 5, 
6.20, §.10, 7, 9.30. Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10.30, 
instead of 9.3). 

Lynn, 7, 7.30, 8.30, 10.30, 12.15, t1, 2.30, 3, 4, 4.15, 5, 5.30, 
t5.45, 696.10, t7, 79.30. Wednesdays, 11.15; Saturdays, 
10.30, insteaa of 9,30. 

Gloucester, 7.15, 10.30, 2.30, 5.30. 

Portland, 7.30, 3. 

* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot. 
+ Via Saugus core 


Boston & Lowell.and Nashua & Lowell 


allroad. 

For Nashua, 7, 8, 12, 5.50. “Mondays 11.30 P.M. 

Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5.30. 

Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5.30, 6. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 

Tauntoif® Railroad. 

New Bedford for Boston, 7.10, 3.40. 

Taunton for Boston, 8, 11, 4.30. 

Taunton for Providence, 8, 11, 4.30, 5.55. 

Taunton for New Bedford, 6.45, 9%, 5.45. ; 
Stonington and Providence Railroad. 

Providence for New Loudon, 7.10, 12°85, 1, 4, 7.12, 10. 
Return, 1.40, 7, 1-20, 5.15. 

Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 

Norwich and Worcester Railroad.~ 

Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7. 
Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. 

Worcester for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 7 
P.M. 


New Haven, New London and Stonington 
ailroad. ; 
New London for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., #2.35, 5.16 
P.M. 


Return, 10 50, *8.15, 5.55, *11.15. 
* Express trains. : 
Western Railroad. 
Worcester for Albany, 5.45, 10.05, 4. 
Return, 5.45, 9.16, 3.20. 
Worcester for Springfield, 5.45, (10.05, 4 Ex.) 4.15, 10. Sun- 
day, & P.M. 
Return, 2.10, 7.15, 10.50, (1.85, 8.85 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 
P.M. ' 
Albany for Pittsfield. 5.45; (9.10 Ex.) (11.45 Ex.) 3.20, 6.45. 
Return, 7, (10.20 Ex.) 2.45, (8.39 Ex.) 


New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
Rail 


New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 7-15, 11.15 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 12 
Hartford for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.53, 12.15, 2, 4.80, 7.16, 
8.55 


oo. 
Return, 7.15, 9.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 8.80, 12. 
Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 
Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.12, 7,12. 
New York and New Haven Railroad. 
New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 6.45, 9.45, 10, 2 05, 4.80, 


5.8 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 5.30, 8. 
Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.24, 10.22, 10.40, 2.40, 
5.06, 5.40, 8.35. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.80, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 5.30, 8. 
Norwalk for New York, 3.20, 6, 6.45, 8.3, 10.55, 
3.45, 5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 12.18, 8, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.80. 8.45, 1 


Return, 7, 9.39, 11.90, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 6.90. 7. 
New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 

Troy & Boston and Western Vermont. 

Railroad. 
Rutland for Troy, 5, 11.45, 4.45. 
tutland for Bennington, 11.45, 4.45. 
Troy for North Adams, 8, 4.45. 
Troy for Bennington, 8, 1, 4.45. 
well and Lawrence Railroad. 

Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 

Return, 8.30, 12.45, 4,7 
| Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and 
Sullivan Railroad. 


11.19, 3.12, 


59, 4.26, 











T have known Hoofland’s German Bitters favorably for a} Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 


! number of years. 1 have used them in my own family, and 
have been so pleased with their effects that | was induced to 
recommend them to many others, and know that they have 

‘operated in a strikingly beneficial manner. I take great 

pleasure in thus publicly proclaiming this fact, and calling 

, the attention of those afflicted with the diseases for which 
they are recommended, to these Bitters, knowing from expe- 

‘ rience that my recommendation will be sustained. 1 do this 
more cheerfully a% dlooflands Bitters is intended to benefit 
the afflicted, and is ‘‘not a rum drink.” 

Yours truly, LEVI G. BECK. 


| From Rev. J. Newton Brown, D.D., Editor of the Encyclope- 
| dia of Religious Knowledge and Christian Chronic®, Phil- 
adelphia. 
| Although not disposed to favor or recommend patent med- 
|icines in general, through distrust of their ingredients and 
| effects, L yet know of no sufficient reasons why &@ man may 
' not testify to the benefits he believes himself to have receiv- 
' ed from any simple preparation, in the hope that he may 
: thus contribute to the benefit of others. 
I do this the more readily in regard to Hoofland’s German 
' Bitters, prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, of this city, because 
I was prejudiced against them for many years, under the 
‘impression that they were chiefly an alcoholic mixture. I am 
indebted to my friend, Robert Shoemaker, Esq., for the re- 
noval of this prejudice by proper tests, and for enecourage- 
, ment to try them when suflering from great and long con- 
tinued debility. The use of three botties of these bitters at 
| the beginning of the present year, was followed by evident 
relief and restoration to a degree of bodily and mental vigor 
| which I had not felt for six months before, and had almost 
, despaired of regaining. I therefore thank God and my 
| friend for directing me to the use of them. 
i J, NEWTON BROWN, Philadelphia. 
| From the Rev. Jos. H. Kennard, Pastor of the 10th Baptist 
| Chureh. 
Dr. Jackson :—Dear Sir,—I have been frequently request- 
,ed te connect my name with commendations of diflerent 


' kinds of medicines, but regarding the practice as out of my 


appropriate sphere, | have in all cases declined ; but with a 


clear proof in various instances, and particularly in my faim- | 
| ily, of the usefulness of Dr. Hootland’s German Bitters, I 
' depart for once from my usual course, to express my full 


conviction that, for general debility of the system, and espee- 


| tally for Liver Complaint, tis a safe and valuable prepara- 
| dion. Ip some cases it may fail; but usually, | doubt not, 


it will be very beneficial to those who suller from the above 
cause. 
Yours, very respectfully, J.H. KENNARD, 
Eighth, below Coates Street, Philadelphia. 


! From Rey. Warren Randolph, Pastor of the Baptist Church, 


Germantown, Penn. 

Dr. ©. M. Jackson ;—Dear Sir,—Pereonal experience en- 
ables me to say that T regard the German Bitters prepared 
by you as a most éxcellent medicine. Tn case of severe cold | 
and general debility L have been greatly benefitted by the | 
use of the bitters, and doubt not they will produce similar 
eflects on others. Yours, truly, . 

WARKEN RANDOLPH, 
Germantown, Wa. 


From Rey. J. If. Turner, Pastor of Hedding M. E. Church, 

Philadelphia. 

Dr. Jackson :-—Dear Sir—Having used your German Bitters 
in my family frequently, | wo prepared to say that it has | 
been of great service. I believe that in most cases of gener- 
al debility of the system it is the safest and most valuable 
remedy of which I have any knowledge. 

Yours, respectfully, J H. TURNER, 
No. 726 N. Ninetcenth Street 


From the Rev. J. M. Lyons. formerly Pastor of the Colum 

bus, (N.J.,) and Milestown, (Pa..) Baptist Churches. 

New Kocnetie, N.Y. 

Dr. C. M. Jackson :—Dear Sir,—I feel it a pleasure thus, | 
of my own accord, to bear testimony to the excellence of | 
the German Bitiers. Some years since, being much gfliicted | 
with dyspepsia, | used them with very beneficivl results. I 
have often recommended them to persons enfeebled by that 
tormenting disease, and have heard from them the most 
Hattering testimonials as to their great value. In cases of 
zeneral debility, L believe it to be a tonic that cannot be sur- 
passed. J.M. LYONS. 
From the Rev. dhomas Winter, Pastor of Roxborough Bap- 

tist Charech. 

Dr. Jackson :—Dear Sir.—I feel it due to your excellent 
preparation, Hoofland German Bitters, to add my testimony 


Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. 

Bellows Falls for St. Alnans, 12.25, 10. 
| White River Junction for Montpelier, Burlington, St. Albans, 

&e., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M. 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &e., 8.40 A.M. 10.07 PM. 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.58, I A.M., 

3.30, 5.25 P.M. 

Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Portland for Montreal, 1.10. 
Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 
Montreal for Quebee, 8 P.M. 
Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P.M, 
Newburyport Railroad. 
Boston for Newburyport, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.30, 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5 35. 
South Reading Branch Railroad. 

Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30, 6. 

Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 

Mountains Railroad. 
Concord for Littleton, 10.34 AJM. 
Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 3.08 P.M. 
Northern (N. H.? Railroad. 
| Concord for White River Junction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.20. 
Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 
Concord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 
Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 
For Hull and Hingham. 

Steamer Rose Stanpisu leaves Liverpool Wharf, Boston, 

daily, at 9.15, 2.20, 5.15. Leaves Hingham at 7.15, 10.45, 


8.45, 6.30. 

For Nahant. 
Steamer CLINTON leaves India Wharf at 10 A.M. and 2 
MM 


P.M. 

Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and MONTREAL, 

| will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 

Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock P.M. Leave 

| Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M. 

| Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.26. On arrival of boat at Port- 

| land, cars leave for Moutreal, Quebec, Bangor, &c. 

} WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 

| New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 

The first class steamer Metroroiis, Capt. Brown, leaves 
Fall Kiver every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
Empine State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 6.30 P.M., 
for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 
to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
Boston to New York, 33. Deck, $4. 

GEV. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
: SZ Washington Street. 
Providence and Newport. 

Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or On arrival of trains 
from Boston, Worcester, &¢. Return, leave Newport at 8 
A.M. Fare 50 cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 

For Provincetown. 

Steamer Grorar SHATTUCK leaves the end of Commercial 

Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 
Norwich Line to New York. 

Steamer Crry or Bostos, Capt. Wileox, leaves New London 
every Monday, Wednesday. and Friday at 0.45 P.M. The 
Ciry or New York, Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 9.45 P.OM., oron arrival of train which leaves 
Boston at 5.30 P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 
at Pier 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street 

WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
: 749 Washington Street. 
New York,via Providence and Stonington. 

Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence kia lroad, 

Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 6.30 PLM.. ar- 








| Tiving at Groten, Conn., at 9.30 P.M... for the steamer Com- 


MoNWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. and the Prrmouta Roek, Capt. J.C. Geer, on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. Cabin passage, $5. Deck, #4. 
J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
i 746 Washington Street. 
Fall River and Providence. 

Steamer Brapronr Dourrex leaves Fall River at 8 A.M. 
Returning, leaves Providence at 3° P.M.. stopping at Bris- 
tol Ferry and Bristol exch way. Fare, 0 centa. 

New Haven and New York, 

First class steamers leave New Haven at 1] P.M. Return 

ing, leave Pier 25 East River, New York, at 2 POM. 








) would become despondent, and would make 


; joining the South? because of our disgrace in 
iJ $ 
| allowing separation. 


1 am not a statesman or a politician. and I do 


being confounded with the extensive reservoir, 
(distant some nineteen miles, by which the city 
is supplied with water. The new organ was 


forcements from Tennessee, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Missouri, while it would weaken us. 
With the draft quietly enforced, the enemy | 
of a Bostonian would sound like Cooperage In- 
stitute toa New-Yorker. No mention is made 
ot the Public Library, the most interesting ob- 
jeet of visit in the Massachusetts capital.”—.V. 
y. Trdepe nident. 


but little resistance. IT bave no doubt but the 
¢nemy are exceedingly anxious to hold out unt?! 
after the _Presidential election. They have 
many hopes trom dis effects. They hope a| 
counter revolution. They hope the election of 
the peace candidate: in fact, hke Micawher, 
they hope for ‘something to turn up.” Gur 
peace fricnds, if they expect peace Jrom separa- | 
linn, are m uch mmastal ¢ Re It would be hut tie begi i- 


ning of war, with thousands of Northern men 





Messrs Crosny & Nicuots have dissolved 
theirco-partnership. Mr. Crosby has taken as 
a partner Mr. Joveph F. Ainsworth, and will 
continue the publishing and wholesale book 
business. ' 
ship with Mr. Henry D. Noyes, and witli contin- 
ue the beok-elling and publishing business at } 
the old stand, 117 Washington Surcet. They 
will make the supply of public and private h- 

Biseg ;  traries and Sunday-Schooi libraries a specialiy. 
wcauld arene a iden Mapes = aged mtke 1” oye ontire retail: business of the old firm is to 
North slave hunters for the South. They would be in the hands of Messrs Nichols & Noges. 
demand pay, or the restoration of every slave | Res Sink Sire re 
escaping to the North. Yours, truly, , 

(Signed) “U.S. Grant.” | 


To have peace on any | 

terms. the Seuth would demand the restoration 

of their slaves already freed. They would de- | 

mand indemnity for losses sustained, aad they! 
; 


Retcrn From Laprapvor.—The schooner 
B.S. Wright, which was chartered by Brad- 
ford. the artist, for a summer trip to the coast of ‘y 
labrador, has returned to this port atier an ab- 
: eo . US ERey Oe vabrador, has re his port 
To thakiitere af the Keening Pot: ‘sence of three months. The trip was very 

In the account of the interview between Col. | pleasant and successful. Mr. Bradford brings 
Jaquess and Mr. Gilmore aad Mr. Davis, Col. back numerous sketches and photographs ot 
Jaquess is reported to have said to Mr. Davis: |! bergs and oi pabeaee 5m and scenery. 

" Be saiabioaee 

“But three-fourths of the States can amend) ay Exceient INventTIoN.—A paper sub- 
the Constitution. Let it be — in that way stance to be used for book-biuding has just been 
—in any way—so that it is done by the people. | 5 ned in England. It appears to receive 
silt impressions with the distinctness of moroc- 
co. and it cau be washed with soap and water 


JEFFERSON DAVIS ON DEMOCRACY. 


not know just how such a plan could be carried | 


out: but you get the idea——that the people shall | when dirty ; it may be surmised that hereafter | 


decide the question.” 
Mr. Davis replied : ona 
“That the majorite shall decide it, you mean, like one-half of the present price of embossed + 
We seceied to rid ourseives of the rule of the | cloth. 


the phrase “musty literature” wili tall into dis- | 


at times, been troubled with great disorder in"ms 


“ Z i A of your German Bitters. 
‘setup in the Musical Hall’—which to the ear, 


medicine that did me as much good as Hootinnd’y Bitters. 
bottles. 


Mr. Nichols has formec a copariner- |+ es 


one the WRAPPER of each bottle. 
‘be put of by any of the intesicating preparations that may 


securely packed, by express. 


It is said that its cost will be something , United States. 


( Rogiand. 


to the deserved repatation it has obtained. [have for years, 
hewl and 
1] was advieedt by a friend to try a bottle 
I did so, and have experienced | 
great and unexpected relief. My health has been vers ma- 

teriall) benefitted. | confidently recommend the article | 
where | meet with cases similar to my own, and have been ' 





nervous system 


Che Commontuealth. 


PUBLISILED EVERY FRIDAY 
pei OES 
issured by many of their good effects. 22 Bromfticld Street, Boston. 


T. WINTER, 
Roxborough, Pa. 


Respectfully yours, ive 
Tie Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
| the irusmediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 


From Hey. J. S. Herman, of the German Reformed Church, 

Kutatown, Berks County, Va. 

Dr. ©. M. Jackson :—Kespected Sir.--I have been troubled public. 
with dyspepd@a nearlg twenty years, and have never used any | will be devoted expecially te the illustration and vindi- 
| eation of the only policy which promises c 
lam very much improved in health, after havibg taken five | to this nation— the politi al and a iad seal nectin Othe 

- 2 : - | South on the basis of Free Institutions. - 

Yours, with respect, J.8. HERMAN. It will also aiiu especially te copy from leading journals in 
this country and in Karope, such articles bearing upon the 

{ greet coutest as do not find their way into other Massachu- 

| setts newspapers, 

| The proceedings of Congress will ¢laim our special atten- 

| tion; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 

j and other sources. public and private, we shall constantly 

| lay before our readers information which they will find in no 


PRICES. 


Large size, (holding nenrl. double quantity, 
&1.00 per bottle— lait dezen, £5.00. 


Small size, 75 cents per bottie—half dozen, $4.00. 
tt > ‘OrenTne -EJTS | other journal. 
ae | Lerteas prow Ecrorg.—MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
See that the sig’ “Oo ‘kK 599 js write for the Commonwealth. Mr. €. will remain for the 
See that the signature of *C. M. JACKSON” is on | most part in Finglind, in constant communieation with those 
| who there advocate the cause of Ainerica. His means of ob- 
9 ‘ $ 3 | taining information wi!) be extensive. and it is believed that 
Should vol arest Drugzis the article, do not |.” : 
Should your nearest Penis ey Beet. one SE his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 
paper 
offered in its pi ne c ’ ‘ i . ‘ - ‘IY - 2 : . ree 
be offered fn Hes: piss Da aE ne, eRe A SP TERMS. PAYABLE ALMAYS IN ADVANCE. 
One copy. one FAK. 6. eee ee eee BBO 
A club of six copies 15.00 
A club of ten copies. ........ eee A 
In cach case an extra @py to the one who sends the club. 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates 
It is mot necessary that papers for clubs shall all besent to 
one post-office. 


Principal Office and Manufactery, 
No. G31 ARCH ST., 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One eqnare, firxt insertion. ... 


One aqoare, subsequent insertions 
Special Notices, per line, each time.......-.+. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JONES & EVANS, 





All communications to be addressed to 
Fr. i. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


| 
Successers to C. M. JACKSON & Co | 
PROPRIETORS. 

| 


For sale by Druggists aud Dealers in every town in the | — ‘ . 
PEF The Commomrreaith ix for sale by A. Williams & Co. 

10) Washington &t.; Federhem & Co.. 13 Court St.; aad 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass., Ag@uts for New | peer & Co., 36 Schoo! St., by whom dealers will be sup 


45—ly i plied 





TERMS 
vance. 
Single 
For Fi 
paper will 
For Twer 
of the pap 
For the 
will be req 
No sub 
Publisher, 
and all 
Remittan 
risk of the 
A limited 
will be in 
All comm 


To the Hon. Hz» 
setts, to whose 
ness for the 
manity and the 
are, by his espe 
ed. 


No slave 
The em 
No fette 
That 
No tramp 
Shall ahi 
For he wh 
Is free 


No slave ti 
That o’ 
When ev: 
But eve 
No serfs o 
Knelt ’n 
And they 
Forever 


Go tell the 
Who at 
Go tell the 
Stern W 
Go breathe 
Where’e 
For right 
He fills a 


Go tell Keni 
That he 
And let the 

That float 
Let all our 

The story 
And every 

To be as 


Go tell the 
Where’er 
The Tyrant’ 
Through 4 
That now no 
Ita stripes 
No tear-drop| 
Nor dim itg 


No slave bend 
Forever letj 

With lightniq 

And flash 

God's bleming 

And when 4 

May freedom } 

Make every 

New Britain, Conn 





“The Conference ( 
Representatives) inse 
the subscription bill, | 
Wilson announced to t 
should serve the gover 
it was provided that ti 
free the instant he ent 
Cor., Feb. 25, 1364 

See, alao, sec. 26 of 
Deily of Feb. 15, and ' 


THE TRANCE] 


It is now near 
Waldo Emerson, 
generation of you 
ness which they |} 
his communion 1 
Wordsworth, and 
Concord, Massacl 
intellectual Roun 
of Concord is abe 
just too far to be 
to those having bi 
actly the same ne 
ing to the census 
—about twelve b 
the manufacturing; 
low. Its visitors 
some young patric 
stand on the spot 
sistance was mad: 
by his revolutiona 


“By the rode brid 
Their flag to A 
Where once the : 
And Gred the : 


But within thes 
More pilgrims to 


